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OR the sake of order, I shall try 

to arrange what I have to say to 
you under three distinct but not un- 
related headings: 1) the ground on 
which we stand; 2) the problems we 
have to face; and 3) the steps we 
have to take to meet them. 


I 
CHRISTIAN PosiTION ON LABOR 


The grounds on which we stand 
are our premises, or, if you will, the 
runways on our airport. They are the 
place from which we take off. They 
are our starting points. They are 
what a man of integrity calls his posi- 
tion. 

What is the Christian position re- 
garding labor, its rights and duties? 
The answer can be put simply. Al- 
mighty God has created every one of 
the twenty-two hundred million men 


and wonien in the world, and stamped 
each one of them with His own image 
and likeness. Moreover, He has given 
each one the right to call Him Father. 
And let it be observed, He has urged 
each one to call the God of Heaven © 
not My Father, but Our Father. He 
is the Father of all, the employer, the 
employe, the supervisor and the su- 
pervised. All are His creatures, 
brothers and sisters under His com- 
mon Paternity. 

This, we may say, is the heart and 
soul of Christian teaching on indus- 
trial relations. It is the ground on 
which we stand, the place from which 
we begin our social thinking. With 
its insistence on the _brother-to- 


brother relation of each person to 
every other, St. Paul could in all 
logic exclaim: “Bear one another’s 
burdens, and so you will fulfill the 
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law of Christ.” (Gal. 6,2). To him, 
Christian citizenship today would 
mean much more than voting on elec- 
tion day, paying one’s taxes, or sit- 
ling on a jury. To him it would 
mean, to use his own figure, to help 
others carry the load they have to 
carry through life. 

How beautiful this picture which 
represents mankind trudging along 
on a journey! Each person is moved 
by love of Christ to share the burden 
of the person next to him. The 
traveler next to him may have the 
burden of children, or physical de- 
formity, or ignorance, or hunger, or 
even a nasty temper. But whatever 
his burden, his neighbor is required 
in Christian teaching to help him, 
just as the one helped is expected to 
help his neighbor. These duties form 
the very pith and marrow of Chris- 
tian Citizenship. This is the ground 
on which we stand, when we think 
and plan on Labor Day, and indeed 
on every day of the year. 


UNTENABLE Notions 


Accordingly, there are certain no- 
tions that we reject as untenable, and 
certain others that we hail as worthy. 
Thus we repudiate the doctrine that 
industry is to be operated merely to 
make money for those who can make 
it. We condemn the short-sighted 
policy of maintaining a regime of 
scarcity—by either employers through 
trade associations or by workers 
through unions—in order to reward 
the private enterprise of a few at the 
expense of all the rest. And while 
we insist that private enterprise be 
maintained, we require that it be 
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neither so private nor so enterpris- 
ing that it will stop the public trom 
getting all that it needs to live de- 
cent human lives. Rather, we insist 
that private enterprise be held within 
the purpose of producing enough of 
goods and services for all the people. 

We hold that wealth only for the 
few, scarcity and private initiative 
can in no sense be made the goals 
of a sound economy. In Christian 
thinking, there can be but one ob- 
jective to which all else, be it money 
rewards or private enterprise, must 
be pointed. That one objective is 
the production of at least a sufficiency 
and, in so far as the natural resources 
and the technological advances of 
the country will permit, an abund- 
ance for the entire population. This 
is the goal, we believe, that every 
citizen, employer or employe, com- 
bining his talents and resources with 
all others, should set before himself. 
No other purpose can be reconciled 
with the injunction: “Bear one an- 
other’s burdens, and so you will ful- 
fill the law of Christ.” 

Thus Pope Pius XI in his encycli- 
cal Forty Years After was virtually 
compelled to say what he did: “For 
then only will the social economy be 
rightly established and attain its pur- 
poses when all and each are supplied 
with all the goods that the wealth 
and resources of nature, technical 
achievement and the social organiza- 
tion of economic life can furnish.” 

This judgment is the free, un- 
hampered conclusion drawn from 
Christian premises. It flows from 
Christian teaching without any strain- 
ing of logic. It is the natural appli- 
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cation of the Master’s lofty canon 
of mutual love. And let no one say 
that we are too devoted to premises, 
and especially to Christian premises. 
Disregard these premises, and what 
remains but fewer and fewer men 
of power, and more and more people 
shut out from the necessities and 
comforts of life? Disregard these 
premises, and what is there to con- 
template but smaller and smaller cir- 
cles of wealthy families within each 
nation, and larger and larger hordes 
of hungry people in all nations strug- 
gling with one another, perhaps with 
atom bombs, for food, and clothing, 
and shelter? 

It may be said that the evils of the 
past have grown out of two false atti- 
tudes, common alike to all of us. Too 
many of us, too much of the time, 
ask ourselves the questions: “How 
much can I get out of,” and “How 
much can I get out of others?” It 
is idle to hope for improvement until 
all of us change the question “How 
much can I get out of?” to “How 
much can I do,” and “How much 
can I get out of others?” to “How 
much can I do for others?” 

But for such change of attitude do 
we not need much deeper sanctions 
than those of public acclaim, whether 
they be the olive wreaths of the an- 
cient Greeks or the citations of our 
national Congress? Do we not need 
the lasting sanctions of Christian re- 
wards and penalties extending into 
eternity? “By this all men shall know 
that you are My disciples, if you have 
love for one another” (John 13,25). 
Behold the Master’s formula for our 
domestic and world chaos! And we 
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ask the God of Heaven today to 
hasten its acceptance in men’s hearts. 

At this point I should like to in- 
troduce a thought aimed at permeat- 
ing business and industry more gen- 
erally than they are with the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. In substance, 
the thought is that our clergy should 
have greater understanding than they 
have of economic facts and theory, 
and that our economists should have 
greater understanding than they have 
of Christian teaching. 

The suggestion is by no means 
new. Back in 1832, Thomas Chal- 
mers, a professor in the University 
of Edinburgh, a Protestant clergyman 
and an economist, observed in his 
book entitled On Political Economy: 
“Our ecclesiastics are too little ver- 
sant, and have therefore too little 
respect for the importance of politi- 
cal economy. And our economists 
stand at fully as wide a distance from 
things ecclesiastical. Both seem alike 
unconscious of the strong intermedi- 
ate link that is between them, seeing 
that the chief objects of the one can 
only be accomplished through the 
successful exertions of the other.” 
(New York, Daniel Appleton, 1832, 
p- 314) 

For a sincere respect among the 
clergy for economic theorists, and 
vice versa, I plead today. First, the 
ministers of God’s truth should rec- 
ognize much more than they do that 
political economists have built up a 
body of fact and interpretation dur- 
ing the past 175 years that is entitled 
to the same regard that is accorded 
to any other science. Second, the 
political economists should accept 











much more than they do the lofty 
aims of human life proposed by 
Christian Revelation as the goals of 
their speculations and planning. That 
there may be soon a deep mutual 
respect of one group for the other, 
may well be the most important thing 
we can pray for today. 


II 


Mayor Economic QUESTIONS 


I ask you next to consider some 
of the major economic questions now 
confronting the American people. 
Let me comment briefly on prices, 
and then on the merger movement. 
No one will deny that the most cru- 
cial problem now is high prices and 
high living costs. The Council of 
Economic Advisers reported to the 
President on July 22, 1948: 


As 1947 closed, both wholesale and 
consumers’ prices were at postwar 
peaks, after sharp advances in the 
second half of 1947 which carried 
wholesale prices to 47 percent and. con- 
sumers’ prices to 29 percent above the 
mid-1946 level. Early this year, this 
trend was broken by a sharp down- 
turn in commodity prices, but during 
the second quarter prices again marched 
forward. At midyear of 1948, the level 
of wholesale prices was 1.8 percent 
higher and the level of consumers’ 
prices was 2.8 percent higher than at 
the start of the year. As we enter the 
third quarter of 1948, price rises are 
occurring on a broad front, though 
somewhat more selective in character 
than a year ago. (p. 27) 

Prices are of course only part of 
the picture. What about wages and 
the relation of prices to wages? The 
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Report I have just quoted states: 
“Wage trends during the half year 
(of 1948) have corresponded fairly 
closely to the course of the economy 
as a whole.” (p. 32) But taking the 
period since the OPA controls were 
removed in 1946 the Report has a 
totally different story to tell. “A sur- 
vey comparing 1946 and 1947 showed 
that 30 percent of all families (spend- 
ing units) had no appreciable in- 
crease in dollar incomes and almost 
20 percent suffered a reduction, dur- 
ing a period when consumer prices 
increased nearly 15 percent.” (p. 6) 
The Report makes no analysis of the 
hardships which high living costs 
impose on salaried workers, such as 
school teachers, office workers, Fed- 
eral and State employes, and others 
working for fixed incomes. The ex- 
tent of such injustice is too well 
known to call for comment. Never- 
theless, one more major item is needed 
to make the picture complete. The 
reduction in Federal income taxes 
under the Tax Law of 1948 is esti- 
mated at $5 billion. While the re- 
duction will doubtless be welcomed 
by taxpayers, the Report estimates 
that the reduction cannot have any 
other effect than to increase con- 
sumer spending by somewhere be- 
tween three and four billion dollars, 
and thereby send living costs to still 
higher levels. So much for prices 
and cost of living. 

Another critical condition calls for 
attention. It is the merger movement, 
which has become especially acute 
since 1945. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission in a release of July 26, 1948 
reports that since 1940, 2450 form- 
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erly independent manufacturing and 
mining establishments, with assets of 
$5.2 billion, have been purchased by 
larger corporations. After reminding 
the reader that by the end of 1947, 
the 78 largest manufacturing corpo- 
rations had sufficient net working 
capital to buy up the assets of some 
50,000 manufacturing corporations 
of less than $1 million in assets each, 
the Commission sounds the ominous 
warning : 

No great stretch of the imagination 
is required to foresee that if nothing 
is done to check the growth in con- 
centration, either the giant corpora- 
tions will ultimately take over the 
country, or the government will be 
impelled to step in and impose some 
form of direct regulation in the public 
interest. In either event, collectivism 
will have triumphed over free enter- 
prise, and the theory of competition 
will have been relegated to the limbo 
of well intentioned but ineffective ideals. 
This is a warning which the Commis- 
sion has repeated time and again, and 
one which some of those who have the 
most to gain by the preservation of 
competition seem determined to ignore. 
(p. 7) 

Against the evil of price inflation 
and of the merger movement, the 
government should take steps without 
delay, even though what is does may 
be only in the nature of emergency 
action. First, the Congress should 
check further price rises by reintro- 
ducing price controls which it re- 
moved two years ago. There is no 
reason to think that commodity price 
controls cannot accomplish what rent 
control, in spite of some of the hard- 
ships it entailed, has been able to 
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achieve. In addition, Congress should 
put further brakes on concentration 
of corporations, by forbidding the 
purchase of the assets of competitors 
instead of merely forbidding the pur- 
chase of their stocks. 1 shall later 
indicate further obligations of an 
emergency nature now resting on the 
government. 


Ill 
Wuat CHANGES? 


But on Labor Day should we not 
do more than think of stop-gap meas- 
ures, necessary as they are at present? 
Should we not take time out and 
ask ourselves some fundamental ques- 
tions as to how our economic regime 
can be made to serve man better as 
man, and as a brother to his fellow- 
man before God the Father of all? 
I do not see how we can escape the 
responsibility. 

That much in our current econ- 
omic life needs drastic change, only 
few will deny. But what changes 
should be made? 

I propose one which has nothing 
novel about it, but which is long 
overdue. It is that we erect an econ- 
omic system whose task will be to 
take over and run the economic 
affairs of the country. What is the 
need of such a system? I do not 
hesitate to say that it is the most 
fundamental need of all, but yet one 
that can be met by a not too slow 
process of development. Let me ex- 
plain. 

First, as to the need of such a 
system. On January 28, 1874, Car- 
dinal Manning of England said in a 
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lecture at the Mechanics’ Institute of 
Leeds that we have two societies, and 
that we are trying to make them do 
three very distinct jobs. (The Dig- 
nity and Righis of Labor, Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, ’34, pp. 21-23). 
We have the family society, whose 
chief aim is to raise children and 
assure the perpetuation of the race. 
We have the government society, 
whose chief purpose is to maintain 
order and public well-being. But we 
have no society to control and direct 
the broad field of economic life. 
Families surely cannot produce and 
distribute goods in sufficient volume 
for all the people, and neither can 
the government. There is need of an 
economic structure as high and wide 
and long as the whole population, 
and dedicated to the task of supply- 
ing the people with all the goods and 
services that are necessary for them. 

Who should build such a system, 
and who should operate it? Obvi- 
ously the men who are in industry 
now, acting under encouragement 
from government. Let them divide 
the field industry by industry. Let 
the freely chosen representatives of 
management sit with the freely chosen 
representatives of workers, while the 
government acts as umpire, as it does 
now in a sense in the railroad in- 
dustry. Let them do the same in 
steel, and in mining, and in textiles, 
and in agriculture, and in each of the 
other industries and _ professions. 
Then let them meet in a national 
assembly as representatives of man- 
agement and as representatives of 
labor, again with the government 
serving as chairman, but in no sense 
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as dictator. In this way they can 
negotiate fair wages and fair prices, 
and, what is more, maintain some- 
thing like a fair balance in wages and 
prices among the various industries 
and professions. 


Apvocatep By Pius XI 


In substance this plan, sometimes 
called the Industry-Council Plan, was 
advocated by Pope Pius XI in 1931. 
Also, in broad outline it was pro- 
posed in a statement signed by Eric 
Johnston, then President of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Wil- 
liam Green, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and Philip 
Murray, President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, on March 
28, 1945. 

But why is a plan so reasonable 
and so fair all but disregarded? The 
answer is not hard to give. Of the 
61 million men and women now em- 
ployed in the United States, fully 
three-fourths of them are not organ- 
ized in unions. Accordingly, these 
three-fourths, who amount to some 
45 million in all, would be excluded 


.from participation in any national 


plan such as I have just described. 
Here lies the root of the trouble. 
Now, if you push the inquiry back 
still further, and ask why such a large 
proportion remains unorganized, the 
answer again is easy to give. At least 
the answer is easy for those who 
know what the situation is. It is the 
fact that too many powerful indus- 
trialists are still looking forward to 
the day when, as they say, “they need 
not be bothered with unions.” For 
proof of this contention, one need 
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point only to the Taft-Hartley Act 
passed by the last Congress, and to 
numerous State laws conceived in 
the same philosophy of making unions 
weak and ineffective. 

Today, on Labor Day, we ought to 
think the matter through of union 
organization and of its necessity for 
the maintenance of stable economic 
order. In 1839, Blessed Frederic 
Ozanam, Founder of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, had something 
to say on the general theme of or- 
ganization and its place in life. He 
afirmed : 


It is the universal fact of physical 
nature and of humanity that being 
isolated means being condemned to 
helplessness, and that only from be- 
ing associated, strength and life can 
come. Thus the elements of physical 
matter seek out one another, in obedi- 
ence to an attraction which establishes 
harmony among them. And thus in- 
numerable classes of animals know- 
ingly combine their activities, whether 
it is ants in building their ant-hills, 
bees in building their bee-hives, or 
birds in charting their paths through 
the skies for the South at the approach 
of winter. Man cannot escape this law 
imposed on all creation. (Melanges, 
Decoffre Fils, 1872, Vol. 11, p. 632.) 

The ants and the bees and the 
birds work together, and work in no 
other way. Almighty God has im- 
posed the law of cooperation on dumb 
animals. He has imposed the same 
law of cooperation on free men. 
Moreover, He has made this law more 
than a law of nature. In love for 


us, He has lifted it up to Himself 
and made it His own: “This is my 
commandment, that you love one an- 
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other as I have loved you.” (John 
15,12) 

Is it too much to say that our in- 
dustrial history in the United States 
from the anti-conspiracy trials against 
unions of the 1800’s, the “iron-clad” 
contracts of the 1880's, the “yellow- 
dog” contracts of the 1900’s, the com- 
pany union shams of the 1920's, the 
labor espionage of the 1930's, and 
the anti-unionism of the 1940’s re- 
veals anything but an arrogant and 
sinful series of attempts to defy the 
Divine Dispensation decreeing the 
law of organization for all living and 
non-living beings, and for all human 
society itself? Should we not today 
hail with applause the Eric Johnston- 
Philip Murray-William Green charter 
of 1945 as a beginning at least of 
the acceptance of the need of coop- 
eration between employers, employes, 
and government? Should we not re- 
joice that a body of nationally known 
business men of enlightened outlook 
known as the Committee on Economic 
Development (CED), which in Feb- 
ruary, 1947 issued a program provid- 
ing for tri-partite operation of in- 
dustry by employers, workers and 
government, has recently announced 
that it intends to continue as a per- 
manent organization of employers? 

On Labor Day each major group 
in the country—the Church, organ- 
ized employers, organized workers, 
and the government—may well ex- 
amine its obligations with the thought 
of .better discharging them in the 
future. 

The Church—and I speak only of 
the Catholic Church—holds men ac- 


countable in conscience for all that 
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they do as free agents either as em- 
ployers or workers. Let it be just as 
emphatically understood that the 
Church lays no claim to any jurisdic- 
tion over non-human activities in in- 
dustry or business. With this dis- 
tinction made, the Church through 
Leo XIII, Pius XI and the present 
Holy Father Pius XII, has on numer- 
ous occasions enumerated the rights 
and duties of both parties in industry, 
among others the right to organize, 
the obligation to do a fair day’s work, 
and the obligation of employers and 
workers to work together for the 
establishment of a just social order. 
Again and again the Church has 
spoken. It remains for men to heed 
her voice. 


MANAGEMENT’S OBLIGATIONS 


Management, too, should survey its 
obligations on Labor Day. Two sug- 
gestions seem to be in order. The 
first is that employers should not be 
carried away with the current anti- 
union frenzy and try to go “open 
shop.” To do so would be to add 
trouble to trouble. “Sow not evils 
in the furrows of injustice,” says the 
Wise Man, “and thou shalt not reap 
them sevenfold.” (Eccles. 7,3). Ra- 
ther, employers should ally themselves 
with employers’ associations which 
are concerned not only about them- 
selves but also about the whole coun- 
try. In this category of outlook, I 
should place the employers’ organi- 
zation known as the Committee for 
Economic Development, and I be- 
speak for it further growth and ex- 
pansion of influence. 

Organized labor, too, should ex- 
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amine its conscience on Labor Day. 
Labor ollicials know that the labor 
movement is by no means perfect. 
They know, too, and I can vouch for 
the truth of their claim, that the 
enemies of labor are all too prone to 
exaggerate the sins of labor. Never- 
theless, there is one evil that labor 
should lose no .time in driving out 
of any place of authority or influ- 
ence in the union. I refer to the 
evil of Communism. The clear- 
headed unionist will see that the 
greatest enemy of the labor movement 
is Communism. He will readily per- 
ceive that the Communist brings into 
the union a “line” from outside, and 
thereby seeks to defeat the possi- 
bility of decisions being made by the 
union from within. Moreover, he 
will perceive that if the Communist 
“line” should come to control, the 
union would be only a_ sounding 
board for the Comintern. Even more, 
he will understand that if the Com- 
intern should come into world 
power, it would seek to erase’ from 
men’s minds all idea of the Supreme 
Being, the source and foundation of 
all freedom and liberty. Here, then, 
is a matter which the few unions that 
are bitten with the Communist virus 
should on a day like this thoughtfully 
consider. 

Finally, government itself should 
examine itself on Labor Day. As 
emergency measures, it should rees- 
tablish price controls, and if neces- 
sary even call a special session of 
Congress to do so; repeal and not 
merely amend the Taft-Hartley Act; 
provide adequate appropriations for 
low-cost housing; raise the Federal 
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minimum wage to at least 75 cents; 
and broaden the Social Security Act 
to include Health Insurance. 

As a permanent measure, govern- 
ment should initiate the establishment 
of an economic society made up of 
democratically organized manage- 
ment, democratically organized labor, 
democratically organized professions, 
and democratically organized agri- 
culture, with the government itself as 
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custodian of the common good, over- 
seeing and directing the entire struc- 
ture for the protection and benefit of 
all the people. 

That the Church, management, 
labor and government should do 
these things, I deduce from the 
premise from which I began: “Bear 
one another’s burdens, and so you 


fulfill the law of Christ.” 
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Christian Sense of Personal Freedom and Responsibility 


“Behind the declaration of Gelasius! lies a development of the concept 
of human personality and of liberty that was unknown to the ancient 
world. Under the Roman Empire, the cult of the pagan gods was a part 
of the ordinary duty of the citizen: sua cuique civitate religio est, nostra 
nobis, says Cicero in a lapidary phrase. And when in the course of time 
the personal worship of the Emperor was introduced, it was rigorously 
enforced. The teaching of Our Lord put an end to ancient doctrines of 
State absolutism: ‘Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s.’ The Church, which was the bearer of the 
Christian revelation, had by a necessity of its being to maintain that the 
moral and spiritual life of man shall be beyond the power and reach of 
the political officers of the community. There are aspects of human life 
which are not and cannot be under the control of the laws or the authority 
of the State. 

Here is the heart of what we may call the Christian revolution. The 
political theory of the Middle Ages was profoundly affected or rather 
controlled by certain conceptions which were distinctively Christian in 
their form, if not in their origin. The first of these is the principle of the 
autonomy of the spiritual life which in these ages assumed the form of the 
independence of the spiritual authority from the control of the temporal.”— 
Richard O'Sullivan, K.C., “CuristiAN PHILOSOPHY IN THE ComMON Law,” 





(Newman Bookshop), p. 7. 





1The reference is to the Letters and Tractates of Pope Gelasius I, dating 


from the Fifth Century. 
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IME, like the weather, is some- 
thing about which many people 
complain, but about which they can 
do nothing. Throughout history man 
has devised methods of calculating 
time based on the regularity mani- 
fested in the phenomena of celestial 
change. The earth’s rotation serves 
as a means of determining a complete 
day. The four seasons divide the 
year into natural quarters. The ellip- 
tical circuit of the earth about the 
sun marks one year. Every four years 
we add an extra day to compensate 
for the slight difference between the 
solar year and our measurement of it. 
Our present calendar, introduced 
by Pope Gregory XIII in 1582, has 
been accurate and useful, but has 
had the one disadvantage that it is 
irregular and unstable. A slight re- 
vision, called the World Calendar, is 
proposed. This new calendar would 
divide the year into equal quarters 
of 91 days. The first month of each 
quarter would have 31 days (26 
week-days, 5 Sundays); the other 
two months of each quarter would 
have 30 days (26 week-days, 4 Sun- 
days). At the end of every year 
there would be an extra day added 
which would be a world holiday or 
holy day—called W or 31 December. 
Every four years a similar leap-year 
day would be added at the end of 
June—called W or 31 June. By this 
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method the same date would always 
occur on the same day of the week. 
Mathematically the revised calendar 
would equal the present calendar; it 
would differ only in the way in which 
the days are computed. 

The business and social advantages 
have been the most emphasized and 
publicized. Business statistics would 
be more easily computed; civil and 
school holidays could be permanently 
and advantageously planned or “stag- 
gered”; etc. (At present successive 
years are never identical.) Nor is it 
strange that these economic and civic 
aspects of the question have been 
stressed. The information dissemi- 
nated has been mainly directed at 
gaining the support of civic organiza- 
tions and of governments in order to 
revise the civil calendar. Those, 
therefore, sponsoring a revision in 
the civil calendar are interested in 
religious holy days only to the extent 
that they are also national holidays, 
either by law or custom, e. g., Christ- 
mas, Easter, etc. They recognize that 
the stabilizing of these feasts lies in 
the jurisdiction of religious authori- 
ties. Thus, though they would like to 
see religious feasts also stabilized, 
they leave this matter to ecclesiastical 
persons and groups, and advocate 
only a permanent civil calendar. 

Since the advantages which would 
accrue to the Church through the use 
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of a permanent calendar have not 
been widely publicized, some Catho- 
lics have assumed that the only ad- 
vantages would be economic or so- 
cial, and have therefore opposed the 
suggestion of a permanent calendar 
for the feasts of the Church. Or if 
they have not taken this antagonistic 
position, they are, generally, at least 
indifferent to the entire question. As 
Father Conrad M. Morin, O.F.M., has 
pointed out in an excellent article 
reprinted in the Journal of Calendar 
Reform, two main benefits would be 
derived by the Church’s use of a per- 
petual calendar, viz., the simplifica- 
tion of the missal and of the breviary. 
A permanent Ordo would make the 
missal easier to use—and who would 
not wish this? A permanent eccle- 
siastical calendar would be an obvi- 
ous benefit to those who recite the 
divine office. 

It must be emphasized here that a 
permanent calendar (civil or relig- 
ious) would not make the year mono- 
tonous by removing the variety pro- 
vided by the present calendar. The 
variety of the year is not due to any 
particular calendar, but rather to the 
fact that many different seasonal and 
festive events succeed each other. 
Order does not preclude variety. The 
seasons of the year follow in regular 
order and bring with them variety. 
If disordered variety were the pur- 
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pose of a variable calendar, then one 
should logically change dates and 
days even more flexibly than at pres- 
ent. Why celebrate feasts on annual 
dates at all? Variety will not be lost 
but more perfect order gained by the 
use of a permanent calendar. 


EASTER AND THE CALENDAR 


Easter is the one feast of special 
importance in the question of stabiliz- 
ing the ecclesiastical calendar, as at 
present it is not determined by a par- 
ticular date but rather by the vernal 
moon. It is important to know the 
reason why the Council of Nicea in 
325 A.D. ruled that Easter was to be 
celebrated on the Sunday following 
the full vernal moon. Some Christian 
communities had been celebrating the 
feast on the same day as the Jewish 
feast of the Passover, i. e., on the full 
vernal moon (the 14th of Nisan); 
others celebrated it on the Sunday 
following; while others observed it 
on definite dates, e.g., March 25, 
April 7. The Council therefore de- 
creed that “the brethren of the Orient 
should do as those of Rome and Alex- 
andria, in order that all, with one 
voice and on the same day, unanim- 
ously celebrate the holy Easter fes- 
tival.”? (Italics ours.) 

It is obvious from this ruling of 
the Council that the reason for this 
relative stabilization of Easter was 


1 Rev. Conrad M. Morin, O.F.M., “Will the Jubilee Year 1950 Open the Era of a 


New Civil and Religious Calendar?” in Culture, December 1947 (Quebec). 


(Trans- 


lated from the French by Dr. Herbert L. Rasmussen in the Journal of Calendar Reform, 
17, pp. 16-42, New York, 1948.) Cf. also, Laurence J. Kenny, “Calendar Reform,” 


America, Oct. 30, 1948. 
2 Ibid., p. 39. 


(Quoted from C, Tondini de Quarenghi, Il decreto Niceno sull’ unifi- 


cazione della Pasqua e S. Leone il Grande, Rome, 1900, pp. 15-16.) 
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day. The four seasons divide the 
year into natural quarters. The ellip- 
tical circuit of the earth about the 
sun marks one year. Every four years 
we add an extra day to compensate 
for the slight difference between the 
solar year and our measurement of it. 
Our present calendar, introduced 
by Pope Gregory XIII in 1582, has 
been accurate and useful, but has 
had the one disadvantage that it is 
irregular and unstable. A slight re- 
vision, called the World Calendar, is 
proposed. This new calendar would 
divide the year into equal quarters 
of 91 days. The first month of each 
quarter would have 31 days (26 
week-days, 5 Sundays); the other 
two months of each quarter would 
have 30 days (26 week-days, 4 Sun- 
days). At the end of every year 
there would be an extra day added 
which would be a world holiday or 
holy day—called W or 31 December. 
Every four years a similar leap-year 
day would be added at the end of 
June—called W or 31 June. By this 
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method the same date would always 
occur on the same day of the week. 
Mathematically the revised calendar 
would equal the present calendar; it 
would differ only in the way in which 
the days are computed. 

The business and social advantages 
have been the most emphasized and 
publicized. Business statistics would 
be more easily computed; civil and 
school holidays could be permanently 
and advantageously planned or “stag- 
gered”; etc. (At present successive 
years are never identical.) Nor is it 
strange that these economic and civic 
aspects of the question have been 
stressed. The information dissemi- 
nated has been mainly directed at 
gaining the support of civic organiza- 
tions and of governments in order to 
revise the civil calendar. Those, 
therefore, sponsoring a revision in 
the civil calendar are interested in 
religious holy days only to the extent 
that they are also national holidays, 
either by law or custom, e. g., Christ- 
mas, Easter, etc. They recognize that 
the stabilizing of these feasts lies in 
the jurisdiction of religious authori- 
ties. Thus, though they would like to 
see religious feasts also stabilized, 
they leave this matter to ecclesiastical 
persons and groups, and advocate 
only a permanent civil calendar. 

Since the advantages which would 
accrue to the Church through the use 
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of a permanent calendar have not 
been widely publicized, some Catho- 
lics have assumed that the only ad- 
vantages would be economic or so- 
cial, and have therefore opposed the 
suggestion of a permanent calendar 
for the feasts of the Church. Or if 
they have not taken this antagonistic 
position, they are, generally, at least 
indifferent to the entire question. As 
Father Conrad M. Morin, O.F.M., has 
pointed out in an excellent article 
reprinted in the Journal of Calendar 
Reform,‘ two main benefits would be 
derived by the Church’s use of a per- 
petual calendar, viz., the simplifica- 
tion of the missal and of the breviary. 
A permanent Ordo would make the 
missal easier to use—and who would 
not wish this? A permanent eccle- 
siastical calendar would be an obvi- 
ous benefit to those who recite the 
divine office. 

It must be emphasized here that a 
permanent calendar (civil or relig- 
ious) would not make the year mono- 
tonous by removing the variety pro- 
vided by the present calendar. The 
variety of the year is not due to any 

rticular calendar, but rather to the 
fact that many different seasonal and 
festive events succeed each other. 
Order does not preclude variety. The 
seasons of the year follow in regular 
order and bring with them variety. 
If disordered variety were the pur- 
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pose of a variable calendar, then one 
should logically change dates and 
days even more flexibly than at pres- 
ent. Why celebrate feasts on annual 
dates at all? Variety will not be lost 
but more perfect order gained by the 
use of a permanent calendar. 


EASTER AND THE CALENDAR 


Easter is the one feast of special 
importance in the question of stabiliz- 
ing the ecclesiastical calendar, as at 
present it is not determined by a par- 
ticular date but rather by the vernal 
moon. It is important to know the 
reason why the Council of Nicea in 
325 A.D. ruled that Easter was to be 
celebrated on the Sunday following 
the full vernal moon. Some Christian 
communities had been celebrating the 
feast on the same day as the Jewish 
feast of the Passover, i. e., on the full 
vernal moon (the 14th of Nisan); 
others celebrated it on the Sunday 
following; while others observed it 
on definite dates, e.g., March 25, 
April 7. The Council therefore de- 
creed that “the brethren of the Orient 
should do as those of Rome and Alex- 
andria, in order that all, with one 
voice and on the same day, unanim- 
ously celebrate the holy Easter fes- 
tival.”? (Italics ours.) 

It is obvious from this ruling of 
the Council that the reason for this 
relative stabilization of Easter was 


1 Rev. Conrad M. Morin, O.F.M., “Will the Jubilee Year 1950 Open the Era of a 
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(Trans- 


lated from the French by Dr. Herbert L. Rasmussen in the Journal of Calendar Reform, 
17, pp. 16-42. New York, 1948.) Cf. also, Laurence J. Kenny, “Calendar Reform,” 


America, Oct. 30, 1948. 
2 Ibid., p. 39. 
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uniformity among the various com- 
munities rather than any deference 
to the Jewish manner of determining 
the feast of the Passover. The Old 
Law has been supplanted by the New. 
The Paschal Lamb need no longer be 
prefigured. The early Christians 
showed that they realized that they 
need not hold the Jewish manner of 
measuring time as sacred or obliga- 
tory for them when they chose the 
first day of the week to be their day 
of worship rather than the Jewish 
seventh. Nor did they follow the 
Jewish calendar based on the cycle 
of the moon, but adopted the solar 
cycle. It is interesting to note that 
the proposed permanent date for Eas- 
ter, April 8, would approximate the 
chronological anniversary, which is 
estimated as April 9.* 

It is not the Catholic Church but 
some Protestant sects (such as the 
Seventh Day Adventists) who object 
to the proposed calendar on “dog- 
matic” grounds. These Adventists 
and also some Jews object to the ex- 
tra day as being contrary to the di- 
vine command to observe the Sab- 
bath. They overlook the fact that the 
day is expressly designed as a world 
holiday, and may therefore be cele- 
brated as a holy day. Do they think 
it wrong to worship God two days 
consecutively? The Jewish people 
have their own calendar, though in 





3 [bid., p. 22. 
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practice they have been forced to use 
the Gregorian calendar. It is, more- 
over, the Gregorian, not the Jewish 
calendar which is proposed for re- 
vision. 

The official position of the Catholic 
Church in regard to a permanent 
Church calendar is stated by Pope 
Benedict XV in a letter to Cardinal 
Mercier: “In itself it is neither un- 
suitable nor forbidden to deal with 
the question of a new Paschal date, 

. without forgetting, though, that 
the Church cannot admit seven con- 
tinuous working days.”* In replying 
to the League of Nations committee 
which sought the opinion of the Holy 
See on the proposed permanent calen- 
dar, particularly in regard to the 
stabilizing of Easter and the adding 
of extra or “neutral” or “inter- 
calary” days, the Papal Nuncio of 
Pope Pius XI wrote that “possible 
modifications in this matter, although 
they do not give rise to any dogmatic 
difficulty, would nevertheless result 
in the abandoning of firmly estab- 
lished traditions, from which it would 
be neither legitimate nor acceptable 
to depart without weighty reasons of 
a universal interest.”® (Italics ours.) 
Thus it is seen that the position of 
the Holy See in this matter has been 
conditional. If sufficiently important 
reasons can be advanced for adopt- 
ing a permanent calendar, then the 


* Original text reprinted in the article of Mgr. P. Piacenza, An expediat ut aliquid 


novi stauatur circa celebrationem diei Paschalis in Ecclesia catholica, published in 


Ephemerides liturgicae 32 (Rome, 1918), 248-249. 
5 Text of the letter of Mgr. Maglione, then Nuncio at Berne, in reply to the League 


of Nations, in the Rapport relatif a la réforme du calendrier, published by the Communi- 
cations and Transit Section, Geneva, 1926, p. 86. 
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Church would undoubtedly agree to 
this change. 

Are there, then, any reasons which 
might be considered by the Church 
as “weighty” enough and of “uni- 
versal interest”? We consider that 
some reasons (in addition to those 
advantages for the missal and bre- 
viary) may be found in a considera- 
tion of the effects a perpetual calen- 
dar would have on the liturgical life 
of the Church if it should be adopted 
by the state and not by the Church. 
The complications which would in- 
evitably arise would be numerous 
and serious. After a permanent cal- 
endar would have been in civil and 
not religious use for one year, Catho- 
lics would find themselves observing 
not only Easter but also every Sun- 
day on a day which would be a civil 
week-day. Catholics would also find 
that their week-days as well as their 
numerical calendar dates differed 
from those of their neighbors. All 
ordinary dealings with the rest of 
the citizens in the state would be 
practically impossible. Catholics 
would find themselves in the posi- 
tion of the Jewish people who, 
though they theoretically have their 
own calendar, have been forced by 
circumstances to adopt the calendar 
of their non-Jewish neighbors. Un- 
der these conditions Catholics would 
necessarily accept the permanent cal- 
endar for business and social activi- 
ties and would try to use the non- 
revised, fluctuating calendar in their 
religious duties and devotions. 

The question of what feast would 
be celebrated by the Church on these 
extra days is a matter for the Sacred 
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Congregation to decide. It provided 
for the leap-year day in February of 
the non-revised Gregorian calendar. 
It can do so for 31 December and 
31 June. The Church does not lack 
saints, old or new, whose feasts could 
be celebrated on these days. The lit- 
urgy is replete with votive masses. 
A Mass of Thanksgiving would be a 
very suitable way in which to end 
one year and begin another. A per- 
manent Church calendar would not 
mean that no further feast could be 
added, but merely that the feasts 
would not be shifted around year 
after year. 


IDLE SPECULATION? 


Is this question of a permanent cal- 
endar and its consequent relation to 
the Church’s liturgy mere idle specu- 
lation? It is assuredly not that. 
Many nations have already approved 
this World Calendar. The House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States have before them bills 
for the approval and eventual adop- 
tion of this permanent calendar. It 
should be noted here that the League 
of Nations did not adopt a revised 
calendar, not because the nations 
were opposed to the question, but be- 
cause, of the innumerable plans of 
revision offered, it was unable to 
choose one in particular. Since that 
time one permanent calendar, the 
World Calendar, has won worldwide 
acceptance and has eliminated all the 
competition of the other plans. The 
Delegation of Peru has introduced to 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations a bill (E/291) 
for the approval of this permanent 
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calendar. After passage by the Coun- 
cil it will go before the General As- 
sembly and, if passed, is to be adopt- 
ed January 1, 1950, when the two 
calendars would coincide. At this 
present time the prospects of its pas- 
sage seem excellent. This could be 
one bill on which all the delegates 
might agree, even those from the 
wrong side of the “Iron Curtain.” 
One can therefore see that this 
matter should not be a thing of in- 
difference to Catholics. The example 
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of Pope Gregory XIII in giving the 
world a more perfect calendar ought 
to be a great inspiration to the 
Church of the twentieth century for 
cooperating with the nations of the 
world in achieving a yet more perfect 
and more permanent calendar—espe- 
cially as this new calendar would not 
only be a great benefit to the social 
and business activities of Catholics, 
but also, although only in an external 
yet in an important way, an advan- 
tage to the liturgy of the Church. 


DATES OF MAJOR FEASTS IN A PERMANENT CALENDAR 


DATE DAY 

1 January Sunday 
een Friday 

5 February Sunday 
22 i Wednesday 
24 March Sunday 
>” Monday 

1 April Sunday 
es Sunday 

16 May Thursday 
as. Sunday 

7 June Thursday 
1 July Sunday 
15 August Wednesday 
8 September Friday 

29 October Sunday 

1 November Wednesday 
26 * Sunday 

3 December Sunday 

8 a Friday 

25 “ Monday 





(These are based on April 8 as Easter Sunday.) 


FEAST 


Circumcision 

Epiphany 

Septuagesima 

Ash Wednesday 

Passion Sunday 
Annunciation 

Palm Sunday 

Easter Sunday 
Ascension Thursday 
Pentecost 

Corpus Christi 
Precious Blood 
Assumption 

Nativity of Mary 
Christ the King 

All Saints 

26th Sunday after Pentecost 
lst Sunday of Advent 
Immaculate Conception 
Christmas 
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HE outcome of the Italian elec- 

tions can be summarized statis- 
tically as follows. In the elections for 
the Chamber of Deputies (the only 
ones to be taken into account in these 
comments), a total of 26 million citi- 
zens went to the polls, or about 92 
per cent of the registered voters, as 
against 23 millions in 1946. Almost 
13 millions cast their ballot for Chris- 
tian-Democracy in 1948 as against 8 
millions in 1946; about 10 millions 
for Marxist parties, as against 9 mil- 
lions in 1946, All remaining parties 
and groups obtained about 3.5 mil- 
lion votes as against nearly double 
that number in 1946. These figures 
would seem to indicate that Christian- 
Democracy got about two-thirds of 
all first-time voters, in addition to the 
support of those electors who refused 
to renew their confidence in the small- 
er parties. Marxism not only stood 
its ground but was able to add one 
million new supporters. The ten- 
dency, already so clear in 1946, to- 
wards the disintegration of smaller 
parties, became even more apparent 
in 1948; in certain regions of north- 
ern Italy they disappeared complete- 
ly, and the south remained the only 
part of the country offering a last 
lingering haven to the groups which 
ruled Italy for the sixty years before 
the advent of fascism. 


* University of Notre Dame. 


The popular vote obtained by the 
Christian-Democrats was about 49 
per cent of the total in 1948, as 
against 35 per cent in 1946. The 
strength of the party increased 
throughout the country. In about a 
dozen electoral colleges it polled sub- 
stantially more than 50 per cent of 
the total, and well beyond 60 per cent 
in certain provinces of northern Italy, 
which continue to be the stronghold 
of Christian-Democratic strength. In 
the “reddest” provinces of the Po 
Valley, where, in turn, socialism, 
fascism and communism have found 
their most fertile breeding ground in 
the last fifty years, Christian-Demo- 
cratic strength increased by one-half 
over 1946. In the south, where Chris- 
tian-Democracy had never been very 
strong, the party made equally sig- 
nificant progress, although as a whole 
it remains weaker than in the north. 
Throughout the country it benefited 
from the increased vote, from whole- 
sale defections from the smaller 
groups of the center and of the right, 
and, in a smaller measure, from so- 
cialist votes. 

No simple comparison between 
1948 and 1946 is possible in the case 
of the Communist and Socialist par- 
ties. While in 1946 they were sepa- 
rate, in 1948 as a result of the split 
within socialist ranks there was a so- 
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called “democratic popular front” 
list made up of communists, pro- 
communist socialists, and a few so- 
called independent groups, and a “so- 
cialist unity” list which included the 
non-communist socialists. If first a 
comparison between the two elections 
is attempted by taking into account 
the total Marxist vote, one can see that 
while the popular vote increased from 
9 to 10 millions, the percentage de- 
clined from 40 to 38 per cent. 


CONTRADICTORY TRENDS 


This small percentage decline is 
the result of contradictory trends in 
the various regions. In the industrial 
north and in the agricultural areas of 
the Po Valley, the total Marxist vote 
declined between 1946 and 1948 by 
about 10 per cent. In the provinces 
closer to the Yugoslav border the de- 
cline was 20 per cent. In the hill 
regions of central Italy, where very 
often a rather poor agrarian economy 
predominates, the vote remained un- 
changed. In the south, where Marx- 
ism had hardly penetrated in 1946, 
and where the Communist party had 
concentrated its main efforts to win 
over to its side the landless rural pro- 
letariat, there was an increase of 30 
per cent. In Sicily the increase was 
only 20 per cent, while it was 100 
per cent in Sardinia, owing in part 
to the presence of an increasingly im- 
portant coal industry which, in the 
Mediterranean island as well as in 
northern France, seems to have fallen 
entirely into communist hands. Con- 
trary to the Christian-Democratic 
pattern, the strength of the Marxist 
parties remains uneven. It surpasses 
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50 per cent of the total vote only 
in a few Po Valley and Tuscan prov- 
inces. It reaches 48 per cent in the 
great industrial province of Turin, 
the birthplace of communism. It 
drops very sharply to less than 30 
per cent in several Venetian prov- 
inces, and even near or below 20 per 
cent in some southern provinces. 
The ten millions of Marxist voters 
were divided, however, into two hos- 
tile factions: the communist front 
polling about 8 million and the Inde- 
pendent Socialist polling nearly 2 
million votes. From a political point 
of view any identification of the two 
groups is unwarranted, since the In- 
dependent Socialists have now been 
for some time a government party 
and are considered by the Commun- 
ists as traitors to the cause of the 
working class. The elections proved 
that the strength of the Independent 
Socialists was greatest among the 
skilled industrial workers and the 
middle classes, while communism 
proved to be strongest among the 
workers of the mass industries and 
the poorer agricultural laborers and 
peasants. In certain areas in north- 
ern Italy the strength of the Indepen- 
dent Socialists was almost one-half 
of that of the communist front, and, 
near the Yugoslav border, substan- 
tially more than that. In the north, 
therefore, the decline in communist 
strength was greater than could be 
gauged from the total Marxist vote. 
And the Independent Socialists have 
laid there the foundations of a re- 
newed socialist party free from com- 
munist entanglements. 
Outside of the two Christian-Dem- 
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ocratic and Marxist blocs, the big- 
gest losses were sustained by the cen- 
ter parties. The Action Party, whose 
main function was once described as 
that of acting as the guardian of the 
purity of the Communist Party, was 
completely swallowed by the latter, 
which did not care to have anyone as 
the keeper of its conscience. The Re- 
publicans, having won their main 
goal, the establishment of the Repub- 
lic, suffered the dispiriting conse- 
quences of having no further justifi- 
cation for their existence. The Liber- 
als saw most of their followers disap- 
pear into the Christian-Democratic 
fold. The Sicilian Autonomists were 
defeated by economic realities which 
continue to demand union with the 
mainland. But the right maintained 
its strength to a greater degree, and 
succeeded in polling almost 2 million 
votes against 2.5 millions in 1946. 
This should indicate that the extreme 
rightist and fascist groups of the elec- 
torate did not shift their support to 
Christian-Democracy. Christian De- 
mocracy, even though by now almost 
evenly divided between conservative 
and progressive elements, appears to 
have remained free from any exces- 
sive influence of extreme reactionary 


groups. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION AND 
“Front” TACTICS 


No important modifications had 
been introduced in the electoral law 
of 1946, except a provision designed 
to make it more difficult for splinter 
parties to gain representation in Par- 
liament. The result was that while all 
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minor parties together polled about 
15 per cent of the vote, they got less 
than 10 per cent of the seats. The 
biggest gainer was, of course, the 
largest party. Christian-Democracy, 
having polled 48.7 per cent of the 
vote, obtained 53.5 per cent or 307 
out of 574, of the seats in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. In this instance at 
least, and given the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which surrounded the 
Italian elections of the spring of 
1948, proportional representation did 
not prevent a single party from ob- 
taining a clear majority. As far as 
the voters were concerned, they went 
to the polls without distracting pro- 
portionalist arguments in their minds, 
but convinced of the need of voting, 
as with the majority system, in favor 
of one or the other of the two main 
contending forces. 

The popular-front policy imposed 
by the communists led to some ex- 
ceedingly interesting results when 
carried out within the framework of 
proportional representation plus pref- 
erential vote. The essential conse- 
quence was that the Communists used 
the popular-front socialist vote to in- 
crease the total of the front list vote, 
and therefore, automatically to in- 
crease the total number of seats to 
which the popular front was entitled. 
But, guiding at the same time with 
magnificent discipline the preferential 
vote on communist candidates, they 
succeeded in having mostly commun- 
ist candidates elected. The Socialists, 


_ while contributing nearly 40 per cent 


of the total popular-front vote, suc- 
ceeded in electing only 20 per cent of 
popular-front deputies. 
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The Communists obtained this re- 
markable advantage first by exacting 
from their followers a very high use 
of the preferential vote—the decisive 
factor in determining individual 
choices within the list—and secondly 
by concentrating it on the names of 
communist candidates, and on those 
alone whose election could reason- 
ably be anticipated. No such iron 
discipline could be expected from so- 
cialist voters, who, therefore, either 
refrained from exercising their pref- 
erential votes, or else distributed them 
more evenly among all socialist can- 
didates, in a moving demonstration of 
brotherly love and of independence 
far removed from electoral realities. 

Thus the Communists, having con- 
tributed perhaps 58 per cent of the 
total front vote, elected 76 per cent 
of front deputies, or 138 out of 182. 
The socialists elected 38 and the “in- 
dependents” 6. The socialist liquida- 
tion may be uncomfortable even for 
the Communists, and suggestions for 
remedial action have gone so far as a 
“gift” of a dozen seats to the Social- 
ists by the Communists. The gift 
could be arranged through the resig- 
nation of a number of communist 
deputies, where the first non-elected 
name on the list is that of a socialist. 
Under the electoral law, he would 
automatically take the place of the 
resigned member. 

That popular-front tactics always 
resulted in the election of communist 
deputies with socialist votes had been 
proved by a long series of local pre- 
cedents. Why the Nenni Socialists, 
fully aware of this danger, chose to 
accept the communist idea of a popu- 
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lar front, must either remain a mys- 
tery or else be classified as a classical 
example of combined short-sighted- 
ness and cowardice. 


ComMUNISM 

The communist campaign, waged 
behind the protective shield of the 
“popular democratic front,” the star 
of Italy and the name of Garibaldi, 
amidst a fluttering of national flags 
and appeals to patriotism and inde- 
pendence, rested chiefly on the pre- 
mise that a Christian-Democratic vic- 
tory would mean fascism, war and 
economic collapse. Constitutionally, 
communism exploited the fear of fase- 
ism, politically the fear of war, and 
economically the fear of crisis and 
collapse. 

The imputation of fascist motives 
to the opposition was not merely 
based on the usual allusions to the 
survival of fascist elements among 
the government parties. It was prin- 
cipally based upon the communist 
doctrine that no government can be 
democratic, and, therefore, all gov- 
ernments are fascist unless the Com- 
munist Party is included. When de 
Gasperi pointed out that if the Chris- 
tian-Democrats obtained a majority, 
they would be entitled to form a 
government without the Commun- 
ists, Togliatti’s answer was that this 
represented a violation of the tradi- 
tional parliamentary practice of coa- 
lition government. If Togliatti was 
anxious merely to underline the well- 
known historical fact that never in 
the past, except in the fascist inter- 
lude, had a government been possible 
except on a coalition basis, he was 
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entirely right in concluding that the 
proposed one-party government shat- 
tered all precedents. But this was not 
the communist leader’s main point. 
The main point was that the require- 
ments of the new democracy could 
not be fulfilled unless the commun- 
ists were represented in office. 


CoMMUNIST ARGUMENT FAILs 


The tenuous communist argument 
failed to convince the electorate that 
the exclusion of Communists from 
office was the equivalent of fascism, 
if the Communists did not have a ma- 
jority or could not get one through 
the support of friendly groups. Nor 
had the previous opposition of the 
Communists to a bi-cameral system, 
to a supreme constitutional court, and 
to the equality of political rights for 
all citizens regardless of their pro- 
ductive activities, been forgotten. The 
feeling persisted, therefore, that the 
attachment of the Communists to con- 
stitutional democracy remained yet 
to be proved. 

Politically, the effort of the Com: 
munists was an even more super- 
human one. It consisted in essence 
of an attempt to convince the Italian 
people that its future lay not with the 
West but with the East and that war 
would come unless Italy re-oriented 
herself accordingly. Under ordinary 
circumstances the chances of success 
of such a policy would have been very 
small. Culturally, politically and eco- 
nomically there are no substantial 
links between Italy and the East, 
while the strongest ones exist with 
the Mediterranean world, western 
Europe and the Atlantic community. 
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In the particular instance, the chances 
of success were even fainter because, 
to the historical considerations drawn 
from the past, a new consideration of 
immense significance had recently 
been added. To win, the Communists 
had to prove that the Marshall Plan 
was not only meaningless but actually 
inimical to the political and economic 
interests of the country. 

There was no lack of imagination 
in the communist effort to prove that 
this was the case, and the familiar 
picture of Italy exploited and plun- 
dered by American capitalists, de- 
prived of all her industries, and grad- 
ually reduced to a primitive agrarian 
status, was outlined with great vigor. 
But both historical and contemporary 
evidence combined to keep before the 
eyes of the Italian people a picture 
that was radically different from the 
communist one. To its convincing 
reality was added the belief that war, 
far from approaching, would recede 
with the reconstruction of a strong 
and independent Europe. War might 
come should the process of political 
disintegration go so far as to result 
in the survival of the United States 
and the Soviet Union alone. But the 
Marshall Plan held out the hope of 
a renovated and united Europe which, 
with its new strength, would render 
war unlikely. 

The new political nationalism of 
the Communists failed to appeal to 
the Italian people who, notwithetand- 
ing the poisoning of d’Annunzio’s 
rhetoric, remain essentially interna- 
tionalist in their outlook. Poverty, 
the lofty traditions of humanism and 
the harsh necessities of emigration 
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have all combined to soften the as- 
perities of national egoism. When 
in 1947 the Italian government ini- 
tiated plans for a French-Italian 
union, the news was welcomed by 
the many who realized the funda- 
mental compatibility of the two coun- 
‘ tries and the possibilities which 
France offered as a population out- 
let. In violently opposing the union 
plan, the Communists damaged se- 
verely their standing among workers 
and peasants who had long since 
thrown overboard the idea of abso- 
lute national sovereignty. 
Economically, collapse seemed un- 
avoidable to the Communists unless, 
in a reversal of current trends, 
“trusts” were broken up, the capital- 
ists made to pay for their past and 
present sins, and the effective direc- 
tion and ownership of the means of 
production and of land placed in the 
hands of the proletarian classes. 
When reduced to more concrete terms, 
communist economic policies con- 
sisted of a number of proposals which 
bore only a very remote relation to 
the real and pressing problems of the 
nation’s economy. In the first place, 
as far as industries were concerned, 
the communists’ universal slogan was 
“nationalization.” Low production, 
high costs, inefficiency in the indus- 
trial system, were all attributed by 
the Communists to the persistence of 
private ownership. They failed to 
realize that all of those shortcomings 
were present in particular abundance 
in the very industries which had al- 
ready been nationalized, due to the 
success of the communist General 
Confederation of Labor in preventing 
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the government from undertaking the 
drastic readjustments needed for re- 
covery and progress. 


Fascist Economic Poticirs 


The Communists were clearly un- 
aware of the fact that in a fairly 
highly developed industrial society 
such as Italy, and one which must 
live within a competitive internation- 
al system given Italy’s dependence 
upon foreign trade, questions of costs 
and of efficiency and of manpower 
productivity are paramount ones 
which cannot be set aside. The So- 
viet experience showed that these 
questions could be forgotten only by 
paying the penalty of a great waste 
of human assets and only because 
Russia was an undeveloped country 
and one which did not have to rely 
on foreign trade for its survival. The 
policy of Italian Communists must 
be seen here as a direct continuation 
of fascist economic policies. They 
have basically in common the same 
irrational desire to achieve self-sufh- 
ciency, at no matter what price, even 
a reduced standard of living for the 
entire people. They have an obses- 
sive conviction of the superiority of 
goods produced at home over goods 
produced by capitalist foreigners. 

These policies did win some sup- 
port for the Communists among the 
heavy and armament industries, those 
industries, that is, which must be 
subjected to the most far-reaching 
change in view of Italy’s present out- 
‘look. To this extent communism is 
not the product of injustice and ex- 
ploitation and poverty, but ofa di- 
seased condition of the economic sys- 
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tem which can only be remedied by a 
surgical reconversion of a whole in- 
dustrial sector and by the employ- 
ment of the energies of thousands of 
workers in new occupations. The in- 
dustrial workers of the great Ansaldo 
factories in Genoa voted unanimous- 
ly for communism not because they 
are underpaid or enslaved or have no 
voice in the management of their 
shops, but because they realize only 
too well that under any rational sys- 
tem of reconstruction of the Italian 
economy their factories will have to 
be razed to the ground. ‘Their hope 
was, therefore, that a communist vic- 
tory would have miraculously done 
away with that necessity. The truth 
is, of course, that this kind of prob- 
lem, typical of Italy’s plight, can be 
solved only in an ever-more integrated 
and expansive international economy, 
to which the Communists have so far 
offered scant support. 


THE LAND 


The same air of unreality was ap- 
parent in the communist proposals 
concerning the land, although this 
communist battle against the existing 
order of things was nourished by a 
sense of grievance and injustice which 
in certain ateas of the south is all too 
well justified. The communism of 
many peasants finds its source in the 
fact that they are barred from owner- 
ship of the land or from a fair share 
in its products or from human condi- 
tions of life and of work. While the 
industrial worker has no fundamen- 
tal quarrel with his boss and should 
at most lament the day when he was 
born inside Italy, the peasant knows 
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that a better use of the tools and of 
the resources at hand could often be 
obtained. The communist solution 
was the transfer of land, wherever 
necessary, to peasant ownership. 

This solution was enticing. But its 
announcement failed to produce the 
overwhelming response which the 
Communists expected. In the first 
place, most peasants already own their 
land or stand in a relationship to it 
which is even better than outright 
ownership. In the second place, many 
of the peasants who do not own their 
land or who could have their relation- 
ship to it improved felt instinctively 
that the problem could not be solved 
by the mere juridical device of the 
transfer of a title-deed. The com- 
munist weakness was symbolized 
when, in the course of the electoral 
campaign, impressive-looking Com- 
munist Party workers went around 
the countryside armed with huge land 
maps and pointed out to the anxious 
peasants the specific fields which 
would become their property on the 
day of a communist victory. Beyond 
this paper revolution the Communists 
could not go, and the peasant, at- 
tached though he is to the concept of 
ownership, knew that a good deal 
more than that was needed. What 
were needed were capital funds and 
technical means and machinery to 
transform a poor and eroded and ex- 
ploited land into a land made pros- 
perous by houses, water, grass and 
electricity. 

Notwithstanding the dazzling 
promise of a communist heaven, it 
was clear that Italy alone, or Italy 
together with Russia, could never do 
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the job. In any case, the task was 
one that would stretch over a long 
period of time and whose advance- 
ment could not be made more rapid 
by a communist revolution. This ex- 
plains why the majority of the land- 
less peasants rejected communism as 
the solution, realizing that only con- 
tinuous access to the means of the ad- 
vanced technological societies of the 
West could produce in the end the 
desired results. The presence in the 
South of George E. Tomlinson, senior 
engineer of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, seemed to be a better herald 
of future prosperity than the presence 
of Moscow-trained “agitprop” emis- 
saries. 

The general weakness of the com- 
munist position was further exposed 
by the Czech crisis. The events in 
Prague proved the shallowness of the 
rarified constitutional arguments put 
forth by the Communists and of their 
appeals to democracy and freedom. 
They demonstrated once more the in- 
adequacy of available historical evi- 
dence to prove that it is possible to 
obtain peaceful change once a com- 
munist government is in power. 
Everybody felt that, pending the ac- 
cumulation of such evidence, it would 
be a prudent policy to avoid entrust- 
ing sole power to the Communists. 

One specific consequence was the 
revolt of great masses of socialist 
workers against the popular front, 
when they could see vividly how 
small were the chances of survival of 
a socialist movement in the Western 
tradition in a communist state. The 
workers of the plains of Bohemia 


and of the plains of Lombardy were 
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linked together by bonds which did 
not exist between them and the Bal- 
kan peasants. The totalitarian dicta. 
torship which Gottwald was forcing 
upon a country in which the most 
sweeping social, agrarian and indus. 
trial reforms had already been car- 
ried out caused millions to realize 
that behind the sonorous appeals to 
higher forms of social justice and or- 
ganization, there was a ruthless ele- 
ment of power ready to assert itself 
if given a chance. This chance a ma 
jority of the industrial workers of 
the north of Italy refused to give to 
the Communist Party. 


CurISTIAN-DEMOCRACY 


Christian-Democracy won because 
of its championship of political free- 
dom, because of its unqualified sup- 
port of the American plan for the re- 
construction of Europe, and because 
of the assistance it received from the 
Church. It also won because it had 
succeeded in the last six months be 
fore the election in creating the out- 
ward conditions which to a majority 
appeared as the essential prelimina- 
ries to further political and economic 
progress: public order and a measure 
of economic stability. 

There was no hesitancy in the 
Christian-Democratic attack on com- 
munism. The loss of political free- 
dom under communism was the main 
theme and it was pressed home with 
relentless vigor. The Balkan trials, 
the Czech crisis, and, even closer at 
hand, developments in Yugoslav: 
occupied Istria, provided abundant 
material for the Christian-Democrat- 
ic campaign, Christian-Democracy 
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did not have too much difficulty in 
establishing the fact that in Istria 
even small peasant holdings had been 
taken over by the state, that all non- 
communist parties were suppressed 
in communist-ruled countries, and 
that the freedom of movement of the 
workers themselves was being dras- 
tically curtailed by communist re- 
gimes. For the Italian industrial 
workers themselves were getting rest- 
less as a result of over-bearing com- 
munist tactics inside the factories, 
which made it impossible to disting- 
uish any longer between the rule of 
the fascist and that of the communist 
bosses. 

Christian-Democracy was careful 
to make it clear that its refusal to 
compromise with communism was es- 
sentially due to the latter’s denial of 
the values of Christianity and of po- 
litical freedoms. Christian-Democra- 
cy did not surrender its traditional 
views which remained strongly criti- 
cal of the capitalistic system and fa- 
vorable to industrial and agrarian re- 
forms. As de Gasperi said in an elec- 
toral speech: “We are not fighting 
the Communist Party because of its 
economic program, with regard to 
which an agreement might be possi- 
ble, up to a certain point.” When very 
large numbers of industrial workers 
of northern Italy voted for Christian- 
Democracy, they were not voting for 
a clerical and reactionary party, but 
for the party which, having promised 
to safeguard them from the loss of 
freedom which communism would en- 
tail, would at the same time guaran- 
tee them those social reforms to 
which they felt entitled. In this mood, 
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they cast their vote for Christian- 
Democracy, even though fully aware 
that clerical and reactionary influ- 
ences were present within the party 
and would have to be dealt with later. 


MARSHALL Pian Gives Hore 


The championship of political free- 
dom, however noble in itself, would 
not have been enough to carry the 
day for Christian-Democracy had it 
not been accompanied by the more 
concrete hope offered by the Marshall 
Plan. Without the Plan there would 
have been no alternative to the set- 
ting up of a dictatorship to carry the 
country through the period of funda- 
mental economic readjustment and 
of lowered standards of living which 
would have become necessary. The 
only party in a position to do that 
would have been the Communist 
Party. The Marshall Plan, by hold- 
ing out the hope of the re-integration 
of the country with the Western eco- 
nomic system and of the slow im- 
provement of the standard of living 
of the people, instead of restricting 
Italy’s freedom of choice, introduced 
that freedom for the first time, and 
made the Italian elections free in the 
substantial meaning that a ballot 
could be cast in more than one way. 

But the intervention of the Church 
must be considered as another ele- 
ment of almost equal importance. 
Christian-Democracy was born in 
Italy in 1919 as a lay political party 
of socialist tendencies based upon a 
foundation of Christian morality. 
This formula of complete indepen- 
dence from the Church, while accept- 
ing its teachings on the nature of man 











and his role in society, was devised 
by the party’s founder, Luigi Sturzo, 
as the only one capable of developing 
a political party able to stand up in 
competition with the others. The di- 
vision which had split Italy for cen- 
turies between Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines had not been forgotten and no 
political ammunition was going to 
be given to the anti-papalist forces by 
any suggestion that the new party 
was the creature of the Church. Ex- 
cept for the historical accident that 
the founder himself was a priest, the 
party’s independence of the ecclesi- 
astical organization and its longa 
manus, the Catholic Action, was to be 
complete. As a whole, and as long as 


Sturzo led the party, this policy was 


maintained and was successful, even 
though it did not lead to an accept- 
ance of the new party as an equal by 
the other parties. The suspicion of 
dark dealings with bishops and popes 
did not die down, for in the political 
climate of Italy (and the same could 
be said for France), the idea that a 
party of Christian inspiration could 
exist without Church support was a 
startling one. 

When in 1942 the Christian- 
Democratic party was formally reor- 
ganized, there was greater difficulty 
in stressing with equal decision the 
separation between party and Church. 
Catholic Action and the ecclesiastical 
organization became the almost natu- 
ral vehicles through which the struc- 
ture of the party could be_ rebuilt. 
Catholic Action had acquired valu- 
able experience in the struggle for 
survival under fascism and nazism 
and could not be rejected out of hand. 
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There was, too, the increased inten- 
sity of religious feelings, the result of 
war and despair and of increasing 
dissatisfaction with the cynicism and 
materialism of opposed political 
groups. The net result was that the 
new Christian-Democratic party was 
far less willing than the old to do 
without the tutelary benevolence of 
the Church. Indeed, very often Chris- 
tian-Democratic leaders were anxious 
to show that they were the children 
of the Church and were ready to 
make—within a political context— 
public acknowledgement of the su- 
preme spiritual authority of the pon- 
tiff. 


Tue Hoty SEE 


These changes became obvious dur- 
ing the political campaign which was 
waged, as far as the Church issue 
was concerned, on terms altogether 
different from those of 1919 and 
1921. Party leaders maintained that 
the hopes of Italian freedom, unity 
and independence were based on the 
acceptance of a Christian program 
and upon the moral protection af- 
forded by the Holy See. De Gasperi 
declared, immediately after the elec- 
tions, that during the recent war the 
Pope had appeared to all as Italy’s 
protector and savior and that the 
clergy had cooperated valiantly in the 
task of liberation from the enemy. 
“We know that the state is completely 
independent in its relationships with 
the Church. We want, as the Church 
itself wants, to maintain this inde- 
pendence. But we know that we have 
first of all the moral duty and, since 
the Concordat, the juridical duty as 
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well, to surround the Holy See with 
the most absolute respect. And we 
must above all remember that in the 
last hundred years of Italy’s history 
the activity of the clergy has been 
directed to the moral reconstruction 
of Italy and to that of healthy and 
free democratic institutions.” 
Statements of this kind represent 
a radical change in the position of the 
Christian-Democratic party towards 
the Church and the clergy. They will 
make the task of Christian-Democra- 
cy of disproving the charges of its 
enemies, that it has become a clerical 
party in a position of substantial de- 
pendence upon the Vatican and that 
it is therefore disqualified to act on a 
basis of political equality with other 
parties, all the more difficult. Yet it is 
the belief of many well-wishers of 
Christian-Democracy in Europe, to 
which the Italian party belongs, that 
this process of disentanglement must 
be started at once if one is to avoid 
the dangerous consequences which 
always follow the re-entry of the 
Church in the field of political action. 
As far as the Church itself was 
concerned, the outcome of the Italian 
elections was deemed to be a matter 
far too serious to permit a neutral 
position. The Church, therefore, 
supported with all available means, of 
a moral or theological nature, the 
anti-communist side. Through the 
clergy and Catholic Action advice 
was given to vote for those who best 
promised to protect the interests and 
the principles of Catholicism. There 
was disquiet in many quarters when 
excessive ecclesiastical zeal led to the 
inclusion of Christian-Democratic 
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candidates alone in that category, 
and party leaders sought to undo the 
damage by pointing out that the pri- 
mary duty was that of voting against 
communism and not for Christian- 
Democracy. There was disquiet, too, 
at the thought that Church interven- 
tion had tended to widen the cleav- 
age between two political groups, 
evoking in one of them the strong and 
burning resentment which is always 
felt at the intrusion of the religious 
arm in temporal matters. Whatever 
the resentments and the ultimate re- 
percussions on the position of the 
Church within the country, there can 
be no doubt as to the effectiveness of 
the intervention in shaking otherwise 
indifferent people and in impelling 
them to go to the polls. 


Tue Future: Coa tition AND REFORM 

The Christian-Democratic party 
has won an outright majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies. With the sup- 
port of a number of independent 
senators, it can count on a similar 
majority in the Senate. Therefore, 
the party is in a position at any time 
during the next five years to form a 
Christian - Democratic government 
without having to seek the collabora- 
tion of any other party or group. 
But de Gasperi indicated seneoliinils 
after the elections that his future 
government would be a coalition gov- 
ernment. In practice, given the al- 
most total disappearance of the Re- 
publican and Liberal parties, this 
means a coalition between Christian- 
Democrats and Independent Social- 
ists. The French pattern is repeated 
in Italy and the alliance between 
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Christian-Democracy and socialism, 
which in 1919 and 1921 was an un- 
attainable one, has become the cor- 
nerstone of the first constitutional 
government of the Italian republic. 
The bitter conflicts of a generation 
ago have disappeared in many in- 
stances. The two parties are at one 
in the field of syndicalism where 
unity, on a basis of freedom, is wel- 
comed by both sides; in the field of 
foreign policy, with the acceptance 
of the Marshall Plan; in the field of 
domestic economic policy, even 
though conflicts may arise with re- 
gard to the extent of economic con- 
trols. Serious friction will probably 
develop around the perennial issue 
of lay versus confessional education. 
As in France today, the extent of the 
recognition to be granted to private 
schools and the nature of the curri- 
culum in public schools, are issues 
which may create sharp divisions, as 
the Marxian clashes with the Chris- 
tian philosophy. But this is not 
enough to make collaboration impos- 
sible or substantially less fruitful. In 
the main one is entitled to look for- 
ward to a period of teamwork be- 
tween the representatives of the two 
major center political currents. 


CHALLENGE OF VICTORY 

The sweeping Christian - Demo- 
cratic victory is the result of a com- 
bination of circumstances the like of 
which will never repeat itself. Chris- 
tian-Democracy must justify the con- 
fidence it has received by hard and 
good work. This must mean that 
the time for high-sounding declara- 
tions and for preliminaries is past 
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and that the concrete task of build- 
ing the structure which the new con- 
stitution requires is at hand and must 
be undertaken at once, even though 
in many fields the results may not 
be apparent for a long time. 

The constitutional system itself is 
still unfinished in a number of im- 
portant aspects. For all the great 
emphasis placed upon regionalism, 
regional government and institutions 
have hardly made their appearance. 
Regional statutes are still to be 
framed, and, above all, to be accepted 
by the central government as meet- 
ing the practical requirements of 
state-regional relationships. Chris- 
tian-Democracy will face here one of 
its hardest tests because, having so 
firmly supported the regionalist idea, 
it is now faced with the task of not 
depriving the state of the essential 
means it needs to carry out its func- 
tions. There has been an uncomfort- 
able tendency to interpret regionalism 
to mean the taking over of all fiscal 
assets by the regions, while leaving 
all the financial burdens to the state. 
The striking of a balance between true 
regional claims and the essential 
claims of the state in a period of 
reconstruction, will be a difficult un- 
dertaking. The administrative struc- 
ture of the regions will also have to 
be such as to make of their organs 
effective governing bodies and not 
mere copies on a smaller scale of the 
national parliament. In a small coun- 
try such as Italy, regional institu- 
tions must be service institutions and 
not just avenues to political success. 

With regard to the supreme consti- 
tutional court, the constitution is to 
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be completed by statutory provisions 
to regulate the jurisdiction of the 
court and to define who shall have 
access to it. For the constitution does 
not go beyond the statement that the 
court will be entitled to test the con- 
stitutionality of legislative acts and 
to declare them void, if in its opinion 
they violate constitutional provisions. 
Whether the court can undertake of 
its own initiative to review legisla- 
tive acts, or whether it must wait for 
an action to be brought before it, is 
not stated. The similarly unresolved 
question of whether private citizens 
can bring action before the court, or 
whether action is to be reserved only 
to public bodies, is one of very great 
significance. It is to be hoped that, 
if only to maintain a coherent atti- 
tude, the party will on this point 
accept the traditions of the one coun- 
try where judicial review has played 
a meaningful role in the development 
of constitutional life. 

One of the unavoidable responsi- 
bilities of the majority party will be 
that of interpreting gradually a num- 
ber of constitutional clauses contain- 
ing in themselves widely different 
meanings. Most of these clauses are 
naturally in the field of economic 
policy where, in general, the conflict- 
ing outlooks of private property and 
of collectivism are expressed at the 
same time. The precise significance 
of factory workers’ councils, of the 
limitations imposed upon landed 
property and other property rights, 
will have to be written into those 
legislative measures through which 
the promise of social and economic 
reforms must be realized. That these 
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reforms will be undertaken, de Gas- 
peri confirmed soon after the elec- 
tions when he said: “The people 
expect from us a struggle against 
industrial unemployment and in favor 
of agrarian reform. The government 
will undertake these tasks. We are 
not reactionaries looking backward. 
Rather, we are looking forward and 
intend to carry out all necessary re- 
forms.” 


Many DIFFICULTIES 


It will be necessary for de Gas- 
peri’s government to live up fully to 
the promise of these words. Never, 
since 1914, has it been possible for 
Italy to look forward to a period of 
five uninterrupted years during which 
a democratic government could carry 
out a planned program of adminis- 
trative, social and economic improve- 
ments. And never before in the his- 
tory of Italy have the available or 
anticipated means been as great as 
those that Italy can expect to have, 
owing to America’s generosity and 
statesmanship. The exertions of the 
victorious party will therefore have 
to be of an unprecedented nature to 
satisfy the legitimate demands of the 
people at home and the moral obli- 
gations contracted towards the world 
at large. The difficulties will be 
many: of men, of definitions, of 
methods, and scope. They will de- 
pend, too, upon decisions of other 
countries. Realities will differ radi- 
cally from the easy generalizations of 
journalists and professional reform- 
ers. But the intention of the Chris- 
tian-Democratic government to pro- 
ceed forward in as many directions 
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as possible must become apparent, 
at once. 

There are many problems waiting 
to be solved, of fiscal justice and of 
industrial organization, of public edu- 
cation and of public administration 
reform. But the problem of agrarian 
reform has imposed itself upon the 
attention of the world, perhaps be- 
cause of the importance it has in 
China and in eastern Europe and be- 
cause of the assumption that a prob- 
lem of equal intensity and extension 
is to be found in Italy. Within its 
true boundaries a serious problem, 
one of intrinsic and symbolic im- 
portance, exists. Since it affects the 
lives of millions of people, it deserves 
special comment. 


IMMIGRATION Po.icy 


Agrarian reform will have to be 
combined in the first place with an 
effective emigration policy in order 
to relieve the population pressure 
which is at the basis of many of the 
most unsatisfactory situations on the 
land. All too often the question is 
not to distribute the land among the 
peasants but to direct as many peas- 
ants as possible towards other occu- 
pations in order to improve the stand- 
ard of living of the remaining ones. 

In the second place, as the first 
complete and accurate statistical in- 
formation concerning the distribu- 
tion of land ownership will be made 
available in Italy in the course of 
1948, the state will have to look at 
its own practices and malpractices 
when addressing itself to the task of 
land reform. Preliminary figures 
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show that in many areas where the 
distribution of the land is not satis- 
factory or its use inadequate and 
primitive, the state and other public 
bodies are among the largest owners. 
To the general surprise, public bodies 
have been found to own no less than 
33.6 per cent of the total agricultural 
area in Latium. A plan of agrarian 
reform should therefore include a 
revision of the uses of public land 
and a study of the extent to which 
new methods of land use, in a coun- 
try where no part of the land can 
be left idle, should be introduced. 

In the third place, the weapon of 
taxation, or other similar means, 
should be used to stimulate the mo- 
bility of the land when its transfer 
into new hands appears desirable be- 
cause of the unsatisfactory behavior 
of the present owners. This could be- 
come one of the most effective ap- 
proaches to the solution of the prob- 
lem of the Jlatifundia, notably in 
central Italy. 

A fourth approach, and perhaps 
the most important of all, will be 
that of planning under government 
leadership and with government as- 
sistance the integrated improvements 
of the land which must be introduced 
especially in southern Italy if any 
permanent advance is to be made. 
The problem here will be mainly that 
of bringing to the land water, power, 
soil-protecting crops, trees and ani- 
mal life, while at the same time pro- 
ceeding to the quickest possible re- 
moval of those forms of injustice and 
exploitation born of poverty and ig- 
norance. 











Function of the Teacher 


Rt. Rev. Monsicnor Carrouu F. Deapy, Px.p. 
Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Detroit 


Excerpt from an address delivered before the 44th Annual Diocesan Teachers” 
Conference, Rochester, N. Y., September 24, 1948 


The role of this important person in the school has to be an important 
role. It just can’t be that of a drill master for 3800 spelling words, or 390 
combinations, or 280 catechism questions, or 480 pages of history. These 
things are important only because they enable him to do a job which is 
far bigger and far more important than spelling, arithmetic, reading, or 
geography. The role of a teacher is the role of a Builder, a Builder of 
character in a boy or a girl. 

Because character is a sort of nebulous thing, something that we can- 
not just put our finger on, there is a tendency to pass character over or 
take it for granted as a natural product of a Catholic school, or to substi- 
tute for it mere textbook learning. This is done with the vague hope that 
when the product comes off the conveyor at the end of the eighth grade, 
Presto! there will be character. Some times it isn’t there. 

The builder of the school in which you teach took brick and mortar, 
steel and concrete, and constructed a school. In that school you, the 
master artisan, take the most precious material of God’s handiwork—the 
mind, the soul, the heart, of a child—and produce a happy, useful life 
for earth and heaven. Like Mary at Nazareth, you see your child advance 
in age, wisdom, and grace before God and man, because of something you 
do or something you say. 

When you lay the foundation-stone in your building of character, 
make that foundation stone the great principle of LAW. It may be God’s 
law, the law of the Church, the law of the State, the law of the school, 
but it is the foundation-stone that the master builder of character lays— 
respect for the law. The pupil looks up to the teacher and beyond the 
teacher to the law. Teacher and pupil work together to fulfill the law. 

To build character is the greatest thing you can do in the role of a 
school teacher. So let us not worry too much about the “A” on the report 
card, about the scholarships our pupils win. The heights of your success 
have been reached when each one of your pupils constantly affirms: ‘I will 
do the right thing because it is the right thing, no matter how painful the 
right may be and no matter how pleasant the wrong may be. 











“V. D.”—A Matter of Moral Conduct 


Rev. Donato A. McGowan 
Diocesan Director of Hospitals, Boston 


Reprinted from THe Linacre QuaRTERLY* 


I SHOULD like to begin my brief 
paper on V.D. “A Matter of Moral 
Conduct” with a quotation from an 
article by Dr. G. Marshall Crawford 
in the February 13 issue of the New 
England Journal of Medicine: 


With the termination of World War 
II and the return of several million 
young men to civilian life, the program 
for the control of venereal disease is 
faced with a great problem. In spite 
of the lowest war-time venereal disease 
rates for any nation in history, it is 
exceedingly important that consistent 
effort be maintained to eradicate 
syphilis. Even extremely difficult mili- 
tary supervision at separation centers 
cannot prevent the release of some cases 
of uncontrolled fresh infection. The 
cessation of large-scale effort by the 
armed forces requires increased public- 
health activity. Plans for the future in 
this respect, in addition to the con- 
tinued study of new methods of 
therapy, constitute the most significant 
phases of the problem of V.D. at 
present. 


From a purely medical viewpoint 
this article is excellent but all the 
newer methods of therapy, wonderful 
though they be, yes even those meth- 
ods and treatments still to be discov- 
ered, will never in themselves contain 
the answer to the V.D. problem. We 
say never because science alone has 


never given a complete answer to any 
problem when the morals of an in- 
dividual or of a nation are involved. 
As the able Father John O’Brien of 
Notre Dame has observed with regard 
to modern programs for social protec- 
tion: “Failure is inevitable unless 
men and women develop moral sta- 
mina strong enough to control the 
biological urge for their own welfare, 
for the benefit of their neighbors and 
for the good of those yet to be. The 
battle against V.D. is lost unless sci- 
ence is strongly re-enforced by both 
morality and religion.” 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the United States Public 
Health Service, summed up the basic 
aspect of this problem when he de- 
clared recently: “The solution of this 
problem is a personal matter of basic 
clean living, of avoiding the sources 
of infection.” 

If the subject here discussed were 
merely medical, the committee would 
hardly have invited a non-medical 
person and certainly not a clergyman 
to present his views. But actually the 
problem of venereal disease has a 
profoundly moral aspect. It is my 
earnest, carefully considered belief 
that this moral aspect is its most im- 
portant phase. 

The doctor, the medical man, deals 
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with the fact that here in his consult- 
ing room is a human being suffering 
the ravages of a frightful disease. As 
a priest, as a follower of the Christ 
Who commanded, “Love one an- 
other,” I too feel a concern for that 
sufferer. 


Is EverysBopy’s BusINEss 


Very earnestly I protest the atti- 
tude typified by one letter received 
in the office of the Social Hygiene 
Committee. Asked to contribute in 
support of the work, one correspon- 
dent wrote indignantly: “I shall con- 
tribute nothing! These people should 
suffer the consequences of their mis- 
deeds.” 

Now the first error here is that a 
minority of V.D. victims are wholly 
innocent. They are as guiltless as 
the child who inherits his mother’s 
eyes or his father’s aquiline nose. 
They are as blameless as the babies of 
an infected parent. But what about 
the others? What should be our feel- 
ing toward V.D. victims who can 
thank their own serious transgres- 
sions for their plight? 

My comment here is that you can’t 
cure this situation by a symbolical 
washing of hands, after the manner 
of Pilate. It is not realistic to pro- 
nounce a pharisaical “I told you so” 
and then proceed nonchalantly about 
our own business, because the fact is 
that venereal disease is everybody’s 
business. It is the concern even of 
those who most heartily condemn the 
moral surrender. 

If there were an open sewer in the 
gutter outside your house, you would 
insist that it be sealed up. You 
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wouldn’t tolerate a malarial swamp 
in a field at the back of your home. 
You don’t like sewers and you have 
no fondness for swamps. But from 
the motive of self-preservation, you 
would interest yourself in these nuis- 
ances, if they existed, and labor to 
abate them. I suggest that, even if 
no other motive were present, sheer 
self-interest should prompt us to 
study this problem of V.D. and sup- 
port those who are trying to stem 
its ravages. 

However, I do very sincerely be- 
lieve that Christian charity has a 
word to say on this subject. 

It was a murderer who first said: 
“IT am not my brother’s keeper.” God 
branded the forehead of the man who 
said it and cast him out a wanderer 
on the face of the earth. When 
Christ said: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” He never in- 
tended to exclude V.D. sufferers from 
the ambit of human compassion. They 
are not outcast from Divine pardon 
and mercy. It was to a woman taken 
in the very act of her shameful sin 
that our Saviour said: “Go and sin 
no more.” 

I'd like to be very clear on this 
point. In the viewpoint of this com- 
mittee there is nothing maudlin, noth- 
ing of the merely sentimental. Not for 
an instant do we accept the cynical 
notion that the only crime is in “get- 
ting caught.” Every person who in- 
curs this frightful penalty as the 
effect of an illicit act is guilty of a 
sin solemnly and expressly forbidden. 
Only sincere repentance, a conver- 
sion of heart, can square accounts 
with the eternal court of judgment. 
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While this committee hopes to do 
something about V.D. as a physical 
problem, our first and most earnest 
endeavor is to get to the roots, to pro- 
mote prevention so effective that in 
some future time talks like this won’t 
be necessary. That is the only efficient 
way to tackle the evil. 

Since the problem is primarily 
moral, since venereal disease is large- 
ly the penalty of lust, of uncontrolled 
desire, the permanent solution must 
be sought in the realm of theology. 
So we appeal for the support of the 
home, the church and the school. In 
these nurseries of childish and adoles- 
cent character, personality is directed 
and perfected, or it is dwarfed and 
thwarted. Here ideals are inculcated, 
or they are neglected. In God’s plan, 
children are like flowers. Unless they 
are cultivated, either they perish or 
they flourish wildly—a menace to all 
growth about them. 

Of the three agencies which bear 
on the development of a child, the 
home, without any question, is most 
important. Parenthood is a sacred 
trust. It is the duty of parents to in- 
struct their children in such manner 
that in a time to come they may stand 
on their own feet and face the chal- 
lenge of life unafraid. The boy and 
girl who come from a sincerely re- 
ligious home know the facts of life. 
Among those facts is the truth that 
human beings are different in es- 
sence, not just in species, from the dog 
crouched down in front of the radia- 
tor or the cat dozing on a kitchen 
chair. Among the facts of life which 
a well-trained child has learned is 
that, since human beings are a nobler 
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essence than the animal, they must 
respond to a different code; they must 
freely refuse themselves certain in. 
dulgences; they must be forever con. 
scious that the saddest penalty of any 
sin is not its physical effects, but the 
spiritual. The boy and the girl thus 
truly educated know life’s evil as 
well as its good. Such a child, clear 
in conscience and strong in charac. 
ter, will never cause his parents 
heartbreak. He will never present a 
problem to the adult society he must 
one day enter. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE HOME 


Indeed if I were asked to name one 
element above all others that is effect- 
ive in combating this problem of so- 
cial diseases, I should say without 
hesitation, the home, the home in 
which Almighty God is the Master, 
the home in which His command- 
ments are the rule of life, the home 
warmed by His love, enlightened by 
His wisdom, strengthened by His 
grace. Only a healthy nation can be 
a strong nation, and just as surely as 
the earth draws its warmth from the 
sun, so does a nation draw its strength 
from its individual homes and fami- 
lies. 

After all, V.D., frightful and ugly 
though it be, is only another symp- 
tom of something even more evil and 
insidious. We might call it part of a 
Social Syndrome—one of a group 
of concurrent symptoms characteriz- 
ing a disease, a disease of moral las- 
situde and indifference that threatens 
the very social fiber of our land. 

Venereal disease, spiraling divorce 
rates, broken homes, juvenile delin- 
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quency, marital infidelity, unre- 
strained use of alcohol, bad books and 
magazines, immoral plays, etc.—all 
are part of the same picture. All are 
the results of confused thinking and 
Godless patterns of living. Our weap- 
ons against these ills are found in 
many armories. Medicine, social sci- 
ence, public-health programs, sound 
educational methods—all these have 
a definite place in the ranks, but if 
God is not our General we fight in 
vain, we beat the air to no avail. The 
infants of today are the saints or sin- 
ners of tomorrow. Let us prepare 
them for a happy and healthy tomor- 
row by a character training that will 
enable them to live decent, whole- 
some, productive lives. The home 
ruled by God is our fortress, sur- 
rounded by the bastions of church 
and school. In this way and in this 
way only can we stamp out V.D. 
Medical Science alone cannot possi- 
bly achieve the goal. Considering the 
personal equation, medical progress 
may even be a boomerang, smooth- 
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ing the path of the transgressor and 
developing a sort of revolving-door 
method of infection and treatment— 
reinfection and re-treatment. 

Briefly I have tried to indicate one 
approach of this committee to the 
problem of venereal disease in the 
State of Massachusetts. We recognize 
that the difficulty is primarily one of 
human behavior, that only second- 
arily is it technical and medical. For 
those who have fallen victim to this 
disease, we extend a well-founded 
hope that a great deal can be done to 
alleviate their ailment. In a vast num- 
ber of cases, complete cure is by no 
means impossible. 

Because I feel that this committee 
views the problem sanely, realistically 
and highmindedly, I feel privileged 
to say a word in support of their en- 
deavor. It is my hope that the com- 
munity will accord them the most 
generous moral and material support. 
Their objective is a difficult one—to 
achieve it they must have the co- 
operation of the community. 


: Hollywood Art 


“T do not think it an exaggeration to remark that Hollywood almost 
never acquits its obligations. The reasons why are complex and varied. 
The principal reason, of course, is because the movie-makers, despite their 
protestations, have no conception whatsoever of what constitutes art. In 
their hands, the cinema is not an art, but a flourishing business. Thus we 
are in the uncomfortable position of applying critical standards to a ma- 
chine-product which is usually not worth the attention it receives.”— 
Richard P. Hayes in Concorp, October, 1948. 








The Background of French 
Socialism 


A. R. CuIsHoLm 
Professor of French, Melbourne University 


Reprinted from TwENTIETH CENTURY* 


Sc is nowadays a widespread 
tendency to make the term “So- 
cialism” cover a multitude of sins— 
including Communism. That is a 
dangerous generalization; and it is 
perhaps, to a large extent, the fault 
of modern Socialists, who have failed 
to see, or at any rate to stress, the 
profound difference between the 
Western school and that of the Marx- 
ists. They have, in fact, too often 
taken a leaf out of the Marxist book 
and inclined towards regimentation, 
which is an idea quite alien to West- 
ern Socialism. 

One reason for this contamination 
is obvious: Communism possesses 
such a powerful propaganda machine 
that it can play its theme in many 
different keys. It does not present 
itself to Western Socialists in the 
same crude totalitarian form, with a 
background of violence, as it did to, 
for example, the Jugoslavs. And so it 
becomes easy, only too easy, for peo- 
ple with a socializing urge to think 
that, though Communism is not alto- 
gether suited to their particular coun- 
try, there might be something in it; 
something that could be modified and 
edulcorated and adapted to local con- 
ditions. That is, of course, a perilous 
mistake. It is as hopeless to learn 
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anything of lasting human value from 
the Marxist as it would be to learn 
Christian doctrines from the devil— 
even though the latter is credited 
with a gift for quoting Scripture. For 
his own purposes, of course. 

It is largely a question of back- 
ground. And in no case is this dif- 
ference of background more fully 
illustrated than in the history of 
French Socialism, which belongs to 
the Western variety. 

This difference of background is 
ultimately a spiritual one, as you 
might expect; all the main move- 
ments that determine the history of 
mankind are really spiritual—some 
of them spiritually good, others bad. 

Though there is no direct connec- 
tion between the early French Social- 
ists and the Church, their thought 
was rooted in Christian soil. France 
had seen enough of the excesses of 
totalitarianism in the latter period of 
the Revolution. The goddess of Rea- 
son had proved to be a ruthless deity; 
the Convention had not been an ex- 
traordinarily humanitarian junta. 

When I say that this earlier French 
Socialist thought was rooted in Chris- 
tian soil, I mean that its model was 
to a large extent—perhaps not rea- 
lized always by the men concerned— 
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the primitive Christian community, 
which was not a large one; which at- 
tached special importance to the indi- 
vidual; and which was, as far as its 
outward form was concerned, rather 
like a modern co-operative society. 
And a co-operative society does not 
regiment its members or go in for 
liquidations—except of a financial 
variety, when it happens to have in- 
competent managers. 


ANCIENT FRENCH TRADITION 


It is interesting to reflect that this 
quieter community outlook in early 
French Socialism, which is basically 
Christian, was a very ancient French 
tradition. You get glimpses of it 
even in the first versions—French 
ones—of the Grail story. The setting 
of Chrestien de Troyes’ Conte du 
Graal is idyllic in its simplicity, with 
its picture of the Fisher King and the 
affectionate servitors; while in Robert 
de Boron’s Estoire dow Graal Joseph 
of Arimathea is really the head of a 
Christian Socialist community. We 
know, of course, that medieval so- 
ciety itself, with its guilds and cor- 
porations, was based on a similar 
concept. 

We must not exaggerate, naturally. 
Some of the French Socialists in the 
early nineteenth century—including 
Proudhon—looked beyond the re- 
gional community and even envisaged 
a world-wide movement. But notice 
that Proudhon violently attacked 
Fourier’s “phalansterianism,” with 
its materialistic, determinist basis; 


-and that, although he denounced the 


excesses of capitalism before Marx 
did so, he aimed at reconciling the 
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workers and the bourgeoisie—with 
the result that Marx denounced him 
as a “petit bourgeois.” Such a con- 
cept as the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” never entered Proudhon’s 
head. The French mind does not like 
dictatorship. And, moreover, Proud- 
hon was radically hostile to Statism. 

It was perhaps Auguste Comte more 
than anyone else that brought into 
French Socialism the principle that 
has subsequently almost wrecked it. 
He gave it a definitely materialistic 
basis by promulgating the doctrine 
of Positivism. Once do that, and you 
pave the way for every kind of ex- 
cess that has been seen in Hitler’s 
Germany or Soviet Russia. 

Comte, it is true, went through a 
curious avatar later on. Recognizing 
the spiritual aridity of his own so- 
ciology, he evolved his so-called Re- 
ligion of Humanity, in which he made 
mankind itself a kind of deity, thus 
giving a “spiritual” sanction to the 
reorganization of society. There is a 
good deal of misunderstanding with 
regard to this “Religion of Human- 
ity.” Comte did not envisage living 
humanity alone. The “divinity” that 
determined history was mankind in 
the aggregate, dead and living; there 
was a principle of continuity in the 
human spirit adumbrating the eter- 
nity of the Divine Spirit as seen by 
Christian thinkers. Comte, in fact, 
went so far as to imitate—or parody 
—Catholic doctrine; making the 
planets into what looked uncommonly 
like symbols of the Apostles, and 
even postulating a Great Being and a 
Virgin Mother in his fantastic 
theogony. 
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From this, however, although it 
marked a kind of last desperate re- 
membrance of spiritual traditions, 
there was only one step to determi- 
nistic pantheism. And Zola took that 
step. But Zola’s mind was essentially 
a poetic one; and while he magnified 
naturalistic determinism into a deity, 
it is certain that he never for a mo- 
ment envisaged a socialized com- 
munity in which there would be regi- 
mentation, marching armies, a ubi- 
quitous police force—and a tyranni- 
cal junta. Zola, despite the sordidness 
of some of his books, never grew up. 
He lived in a pantheistic fairyland, 
in which you could get a dictatorship 
of the proletariat with no liquidation 
of opponents. Nature was just too 
good to allow such monstrosities as 
the totalitarian State to come into 
existence. Leave everything to na- 
ture, and all will be well. Probably 
all beasts of prey, if they could or- 
ganize their thought, would agree 
heartily. 

But Comtism and Zolaism and the 
schools of thought that approximated 
to them had paved the way towards 
a dangerous transformation of the 
older, milder, more civilized Socialist 
thinking that has been so well ana- 
lyzed by Maurice Barres. This had 
all helped to strip Socialism of its 
spiritual basis. It was like destroy- 
ing all the vaccine when there is a 
small-pox epidemic. There .was no 
longer any real immunity from the 
communist doctrines that gained so 
much ground after Russia had be- 
come a great Soviet power and had 
drawn up the blueprints of world 
revolution. 
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The tragic paradox of it all is that 
Communism is no more a true Rus- 
sian doctrine than it is a French one. 
It is Prussian in its origins, its de- 
velopment and its ruthlessness. Karl 
Marx was a Prussian. He was of 
Jewish stock, it is true; but his in- 
tellectual moulding was Prussian, and 
he wrote all his work in German. 
And the real originator of Statism, 
which has been grafted on to Marx’s 
Communism, was a great Prussian 
junker: Bismarck. 

Hegel had paved the way for it by 
working out the idea that the State 
is a moral personage, which alone 
can guide human history along the 
right channels. This concept was 
later utilized by German adherents 
of what was called “Socialism of the 
(professorial) Chair”; an academic 
doctrine of Statism that was fostered 
by Bismarck and was represented by 
some outstanding German teachers. 
Bismarck was the real precursor of 
National Socialism; and those Prus- 
sians who followed or anticipated 
Bismarckism were the real precursors 
of Russian Communism. That is why 
the two systems are so much alike. 
And neither of them is Russian. The 
Russian mind is normally religious. 
You can see that even today, when 
religion in Russia, stifled by the re- 
gime, finds so many cramped and 
distorted outlets: superstition, for- 
tune-telling, even belief in sorcery. 
“Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque 
recurret,” said Horace; and it ap- 
plies to man’s spiritual nature at least 
as much as to his physical being. 

These brief and inadequate notes 
are not pessimistic. The starting- 
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point of my optimism is precisely in 
what I have just said. You can’t 
drive out man’s spiritual nature with 
a pitchfork after the long Christian 
moulding that it has had. Not un- 
less you assume that man has reached 
the end of his spiritual tether and 
that his doom is at hand; and I 
cannot see how anyone can make that 
assumption in view of what happened 
during the recent war. Think of the 
hosts of men who voluntarily faced 
horrors that had never before been 
dreamed of, and faced them in the 
name of an ideal. They had nothing 
material to gain; but spiritually they 
had everything to lose if Hitler’s par- 
ticular brand of Communism pre- 
vailed. And they freely chose to face 
death rather than face that loss for 
themselves and for humanity. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES 


Even in Russia, in Communist Rus- 
sia, the same phenomenon manifested 
itself when the Germans invaded it. 
It was not the Russian Communist 
overlords that put up that tremendous 
defense—as a matter of fact these 
overlords had so wrecked real pro- 
duction that they had to depend very 
largely on material aid from Britain 
and America. It was the Russian 
people; those simple Russian masses 
that had kept, from their long atav- 
ism, something of the old spiritual 
courage that enables a man to lay 
down his life for an ideal. 

is is very much more so in 
France, which, despite some violent 
interruptions, has a very long spirit- 
ual tradition behind it. France is a 
civilized country in the deepest sense. 
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It has inherited the best Latin values, 
and through them the best values of 
Greece; and on to these it has grafted 
the civilizing force of Christianity. 
Whatever the Government, and how- 
ever irreligious some aspects of mod- 
ern France may seem, those basic 
things do not change. France’s true 
values are those of Western civiliza- 
tion, and they are deeply and essen- 
tially spiritual. 

Germany’s weakness in this respect 
lies precisely in the fact that Greco- 
Roman-Christian values never pene- 
trated to all parts of the country. 
Prussia resisted inwardly, however 
much outward show of Christianity 
and Latinity it may have made. And 
Prussianism has been able to drive 
its spearheads into the rest of Ger- 
many. That is why Bismarckism and 
then Hitlerism were possible. It drove 
them into Russia also, and on more 
than one occasion. It was the defeat 
of Russia by Prussian-led Germany 
in the first World War that made 
Bolshevism possible; and Bolshevism 
was a rehash of Marx’s essentially 
Prussian doctrines. 

And the greatest danger that faces 
us today is probably again a fusion 
of Prussian ideas and their Russian 
reflection. Soviet Russia is obviously 
trying to make Prussia part of the 
Soviet world. If it succeeds, the evo- 
lutionary process that started with 
Marx will have gone full circle. Prus- 
sian ideas and Russian masses will 
be a tremendous threat to society as 
we know it—and a tremendous threat 
to French and British Socialism. 

The very magnitude of this threat 
has already started to regenerate 












French Socialism; revealed to it the 
profound difference that exists be- 
tween it and the Prussian-Russian 
variety. You can see the results even 
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now. The French Workers’ Confed- 
eration (Confédération Générale du 
Travail) has already split over this 
very issue. 





Key to the Struggle in France 


“It is highly important for Americans, particularly the di- 
rectors of ECA, to remember that labor remains the key to the 
French problem. Since the schism in the labor ranks last Novem- 
ber, the first victory of the Marshall Plan, the Communist-directed 
CGT has lost membership and power, but anti-Communist unions, 
Force Ouvriére and Christian workers, have not gained propor- 
tionately. The main reason is that these organizations have not 
the means to compete with the Communists in organizing and 
propaganda campaigns. The ERP is designed to restore and step 
up French production, but more American money will certainly 
be wasted unless a way is found to help the producers—the non- 
Communist unions who are fighting for freedom in the front-line 
trenches.”—Anne O’Hare McCormick in the New York Times, 
Nov. 1, 1948. 


The Church and Private Property 


“Wide distribution of property either in land, natural resources or 
industry is not the rule in every part of our country. While in Brown 
County, Minnesota, for instance, the vast majority of farms are owned by 
the current operators, the opposite is true in many counties of our land, 
especially in the South. In some regions cotton plantations of forty or 
fifty thousand acres are share-cropped by poor Negroes and equally de- 
pressed Whites whose dilapidated shacks lean away from the wind—in 
striking contrast to the mansions of the landlords. The owners’ five “cuts” 
off each crop leave little chance for the share-cropper to advance gradu- 
ally to ownership, security and economic independence. This is not 
‘private property’ as the Church defends it against Communism.”— 
W. B. Faherty, S.J., in THe Marianist, November, 1948. 
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An Obstacle to Belief 


THE Rev. JoHN S. KENNEDY 


Reprinted from THe CatHotic TRANSCRIPT* 


PRIEST is always interested in 
hearing of obstacles to accept- 
ance of Christianity. I do not mean 
objective obstacles, for such do not 
exist, but subjective obstacles. That 
is to say, misapprehensions or preju- 
dices or quirks or circumstances 
which blind one to the reality and 
validity of Christianity or so misrep- 
resent it, in whole or in part, as to 
turn one against it. A priest is inter- 
ested in these, I say, because it is his 
concern to present the sovereign and 
irrefutable claims of Christianity in 
such a way as to bring these home to 
everyone and induce everyone to take 
them home to mind and heart. To 
do this effectively, he must be aware 
of possible obstacles and eliminate or 
steer around them in his approach. 
Hence I was interested in Alan De- 
voe’s article in the current issue of 
The American Mercury (the one with 
Thomas E. Dewey on the cover). Mr. 
Devoe begins by saying that the case 
for Christianity is being argued very 
widely today, in a great variety of 
publications. He believes that there 
is probably a larger and more recep- 
tive audience for the argument than 
in some time, for our era of “fat 
complacency” and absolute confi- 
dence in material things is, accord- 
ing to him, over. 
He has been reading a number of 
the presentations of the case for 


Christianity. But he finds something 
lacking in all of them. “I have not 
anywhere found any Christian writer 
touching upon the one matter that I 
think involves incomparably the 
greatest impediment to many honest 
men’s being able to listen with open 
minds to the Christian claims at all.” 
What is that impediment? One’s 
curiosity is aroused by this introduc- 
tion, and one is anxious to be told. 
One is the more curious and anxious 
when, before divulging it, Mr. Devoe 
says that the ministers and priests to 
whom he has spoken about it have 
all been at first flabbergasted and 
then suspicious that he was joking. 
No, he is not joking; he is wholly 
serious about “the one fatal impedi- 
ment which no Christian writers ever 
seem to touch upon.” 

And that is? The pictorial repre- 
sentations of Christ. In Sunday 
school, he says, he was told of the 
Incarnate Word, the Maker and 
Master of the universe, the Son of 
God made Man. The idea was to him 
overwhelming. And then he saw 
drawings and paintings and statuary 
which purported to be likenesses of 
Christ. What did they show? 

There was revealed a pale and pos- 
turing person, with immoderately long 
silky hair tumbling Swinburne-style 
over his shoulders, who clutched a kind 
of diaphanous drapery gracefully about 
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him and looked out upon the universe 
with an expression of simpering va- 
pidity. . . . It was out of that sick- 
sweet simpering mouth that we were 
to believe there had proceeded the wis- 
dom that shaped the creation of the 
earth. This was the pietistic poseur— 
the very spit of every disgusting little 
“teacher’s pet” who ever deserved to 
have the priggishness walloped out of 
him in a brisk session behind the school- 
house—that we were to take as the 
earthly evidence of what the Everlast- 
ing God is like. I sometimes think it 
is a wonder we are not a race of 100 
per cent implacable atheists. 

That last sentence is, of course, 
ridiculous. I do not at all dismiss as 
absurd the difficulty raised by Mr. 
Devoe. I believe him to be serious, 
and I think it conceivable that he 
and perhaps many others could be 
turned away from Christianity by 
the milk-sop pseudo-poet whom some 
painters and sculptors (I will not say 
artists) have passed off as Christ. 
But I do find it hard to credit the 
contention that anyone truly earnest 
about the case for Christianity could, 
after having searchingly read the 
Gospels, be still put off by sentimental 
pictures which do not claim to be 
authentic likenesses. As Mr. Devoe 
says himself, the New Testament tells 
us of Christ that His foster father 
was a carpenter, that He took pro- 
tracted journeys afoot, spent long 
periods in the desert and shorter 
periods in the mountains, went upon 
the rough sea at night in a small open 
boat, etc. That is, He was a man and 
not a weakling. Very likely He was 
physically rugged. 

But what chiefly interests me here 


January 


is the fact that Mr. Devoe, without 
saying so, is compiaining against 
very bad art and very Protestant art. 
] am well aware that the kind of sickly 
sweet portraiture against which he 
inveighs has, in our times, been found 
in Catholic churches and books. But 
it is not Catholic. We, to our shame 
be it said, have taken it over from 
non-Catholic Christians. I say this 
on the basis of the treatment of Christ 
in the art of the ages of faith. The 
Christ in that art is not necessarily 
muscular; indeed, He is but infre- 
quently muscular; yet the homeliness 
and force of His humanity are con- 
veyed, along with the informing and 
irradiating divinity. In those days 
the artist did not falsify Christ, be- 
cause the artist’s faith was orthodox 
and vital, sound and active, and he 
lived in a world and an atmosphere 
filled with this same faith. 


A Fatsiriep Crist 


It was only later, with the eviscera- 
tion, the impoverishment, and the 
confinement to a corner, of that faith 
that the unsound and untrue por- 
traiture of Christ began. When Chris- 
tendom broke up and the Christian 
religion was treated as a private, per- 
sonal thing, when that religion was 
no longer one and clear and a prime 
social force, when religion was di- 
vorced from everyday things, from 
work and from business and politics 
and the professions, when Christi- 
anity was regarded as not intensely 
practical and universally pertinent 
but a sort of misty idealism, then the 
effeminate-looking “likenesses” of 
Christ became prevalent. Philosophi- 
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cally there was every reason for this: 
a falsified Christianity occasioned a 
falsified Christ, and a falsified Christ 
led to falsified “likenesses” of Christ. 

Whereas Catholicism did not sub- 
scribe to falsified Christianity or to a 
theologically falsified Christ, it now 
existed in a world where these pre- 
vailed and, though still dogmatically 
correct, it was colored by, and in 
many ways conformed to, its environ- 
ment. One of these ways was the ac- 
ceptance of the bad and lying reli- 
gious art of the times. This has been 
a tragedy of Catholicism in modern 
times. So, deplorably, much of our 
“art” is utterly meretricious; it is 


meretricious as a use of a medium 
and meretricious as a representation 
of the Divine Saviour. So, however 
trivial Mr. Devoe’s contention may 
seem, he has stumbled onto an ex- 
cellent point. 

I still wonder, however, why, if 
what he says is ai all true, Catholics 
have not been revolted by the con- 
fectionery depictions of Christ in so 
many churches and homes. The rea- 
son is, I think, that, no matter how 
many gooey statues and oleographs 
we have been surrounded by, always 
the crucifix has been dominant. And 
that image certainly proclaims Christ 
as an authentic man. 


Purpose of Pain 


“No man has ever solved the problem of pain by refusing to accept the 





only explanation of it that will not drive a man to suicide or despair: that 
the Love of God is somehow at the bottom of every tear, of every groan, 
of every cry of anguish. Even at the physical level, we sometimes forget 
that pain has a useful purpose, If to clutch a red-hot poker did not burn 
the baby’s hands, few children would fail to go out, at a very early age, in 
a burst of flames! But mental pain, the sorrow of loss, the anguish of evil, 
also have their use: they provide the pyre upon which the old heart is 
burned in order that, phoenix-like, it may be born anew and immortal. 

“Therefore, one must, if one is to be happy, accept pain and under- 
stand its warmer and redemptive uses. Without a strong faith in God, the 
understanding of that most omnipresent of all problems, the problem of 
pain, is impossible; and life becomes a madness, an unendurable mystery.” 
—Tue Jesuit Butuetin, St. Louis Mo., October, 1948. 
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An address delivered at the National Decentralist Institute, Hershey, Pa., Septem- 
ber 18, 1948. 


— press reports highlight 
the acrimonious dispute between 
Marshal Tito and the Cominform 
over Communist policy in Yugo- 
slavia. There is one aspect of this 
dispute to which I would draw at- 
tention. 

Yugoslavia is a land of small 
farms. Many of them are too small, 
and, through ignorance, lack of fer- 
tilizers and equipment, not very well 
managed. But that is irrelevant at 
the moment. What matters to us dis- 
cussing decentralization of agricul- 
ture is the fact that agricultural and 
land policy is proving to be a major 
point of disagreemert. The Comin- 
form, in accord with the Marxist- 
Leninist dialectic, would progres- 
sively liquidate the “kulaks” and 
collectivize the small farmers, just 
as it does in other countries of East- 
ern Europe. But Tito, who probably 
knows his country better than the 
Kremlin planners, sees that destruc- 
tion of the small and medium hold- 
ings in Yugoslavia would hopelessly 
disrupt the country’s economy. It 
might also prove his own undoing, at 
the hands of an irate peasantry. 

This situation is instructive, for it 
shows that decentralism in agricul- 
ture is very much a live issue in the 





Decentralization of Agriculture 


present spiritual and economic crisis 
that shakes the world. 

In countries where concentrated 
land ownership has deprived rural 
dwellers of an opportunity to earn 
their living or to operate their own 
farms, being for distribution of land 
marks one as a friend of the people. 
But in the urban centers, where in- 
dustrial and white-collar workers 
exist solely on a money economy, 
being for cheap food is sure to win 
the friendship of the hard-pressed 
economically. Now I advert to this 
two-fold approach because it illus- 
trates my point. In discussing de- 
centralization in agriculture you can- 
not ignore the effects of a given policy 
upon any large segment of the popu- 
lation. Many discussions about farm 
size and location do just that. 

A year and a half ago I found 
myself involved in a controversy over 
the acreage limitation provisions of 
the reclamation laws. Numerous 
growers in the Central Valley region 
of California wanted them repealed. 
So too did certain farmers on irri- 
gated land in the Southwest. By and 
large, however, the small farmers, 
the labor groups and the average 
citizen of California did not favor 
repeal. They regarded it as a gesture 
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in favor of big growers who wanted 
no obstacles in the way of securing 
cheap water. Proponents of the tra- 
ditional acreage limitations won out, 
at least temporarily. 


ConTROL OR DECONTROL 


Following this dispute, ruralists 
and farmers from different parts of 
the country questioned my stand on 
the acreage limitations. They them- 
selves regarded the 160-acre idea as 
obsolete or obsolescent, the relic of 
a nineteenth-century, arbitrary norm 
decided upon by Congress. The an- 
swer, fortunately, was simple. The 
160-acre limitation—320 in California 
to be accurate, because of the com- 
munity property law—had nothing 
to do with the controversy as such. 
The real point at issue was control or 
decontrol of farm size, of concentra- 
tion or decentralization of ownership 
and operation. Besides, in practically 
all irrigated areas 160 acres is quite 
adequate for anything but a large 
business operation. So the ones suf- 
fering hardship under the law were 
the large operators against which it 
was directed. Of course, we recog- 
nized that in other areas, not sub- 
ject to irrigation, or where truck 
farming was the practice, a family- 
type farm unit might mean anything 
from ten to a thousand acres. You 
cannot be arbitrary in these judg- 
ments, but have to study the whole 
situation. 

For the sake of convenience the 
question of decentralization ‘of agri- 
culture can be considered under these 
headings: the people, the land, the 
effect on the economy as a whole. 
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Farms in the United States are 
numbered at somewhat over 5,800,- 
000. In 1944 over half of these 
farmers sold or consumed’ per capita 
less than $1,500 worth of products. 
They were definitely at or near a 
bare subsistence level. Twenty-five 
per cent produced less than $600 
worth of goods for sale or consump- 
tion. These are gross incomes, and 
so include payments for seed, ferti- 
lizer and equipment. Of course, 
quite a few of these farmers had to 
seek part-time work elsewhere in or- 
der to supplement their meager cash 
income. This source of revenue is 
not included in the above figures. 

The fact that over half our farm- 
ers did not make a decent living, even 
in a relatively prosperous war year, 
occasions serious reflection. Distri- 
bution of land in itself is evidently 
not the key to a healthy agriculture. 
Other factors have to be considered: 
the preparation of the farm family 
for successful rural living, the capital 
available for investment in the ven- 
ture, the type of land farmed and the 
crops grown. 

As indicated above, size of farm 
is a variable, dependent on a number 
of factors. The important thing is 
that the farm should be of the family- 
type, in size no larger than a family 
can manage during most of the year, 
and large enough to yield a decent 
living. These conditions must be ful- 
filled even though the farmer regard 
his vocation as a way of life and not 
as a business enterprise. Sound de- 
centralist policy must always stand 
for decent family standards of living, 
even though it resist the quest for 
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—Speomaha press reports highlight 
the acrimonious dispute between 
Marshal Tito and the Cominform 
over Communist policy in Yugo- 
slavia. There is one aspect of this 
dispute to which I would draw at- 
tention. 

Yugoslavia is a land of small 
farms. Many of them are too small, 
and, through ignorance, lack of fer- 
tilizers and equipment, not very well 
managed. But that is irrelevant at 
the moment. What matters to us dis- 
cussing decentralization of agricul- 
ture is the fact that agricultural and 
land policy is proving to be a major 
point of disagreemert. The Comin- 
form, in accord with the Marxist- 
Leninist dialectic, would progres- 
sively liquidate the “kulaks” and 
collectivize the small farmers, just 
as it does in other countries of East- 
ern Europe. But Tito, who probably 
knows his country better than the 
Kremlin planners, sees that destruc- 
tion of the small and medium hold- 
ings in Yugoslavia would hopelessly 
disrupt the country’s economy. It 
might also prove his own undoing, at 
the hands of an irate peasantry. 

This situation is instructive, for it 
shows that decentralism in agricul- 
ture is very much a live issue in the 


present spiritual and economic crisis 
that shakes the world. 

In countries where concentrated 
land ownership has deprived rural 
dwellers of an opportunity to earn 
their living or to operate their own 
farms, being for distribution of land 
marks one as a friend of the people. 
But in the urban centers, where in- 
dustrial and white-collar workers 
exist solely on a money economy, 
being for cheap food is sure to win 
the friendship of the hard-pressed 
economically. Now I advert to this 
two-fold approach because it illus- 
trates my point. In discussing de- 
centralization in agriculture you can- 
not ignore the effects of a given policy 
upon any large segment of the popv- 
lation. Many discussions about farm 
size and location do just that. 

A year and a half ago I found 
myself involved in a controversy over 
the acreage limitation provisions of 
the reclamation laws. Numerous 
growers in the Central Valley region 
of California wanted them repealed. 
So too did certain farmers on irti- 
gated land in the Southwest. By and 
large, however, the small farmers, 
the labor groups and the average 
citizen of California did not favor 
repeal. They regarded it as a gesture 
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in favor of big growers who wanted 
no obstacles in the way of securing 
cheap water. Proponents of the tra- 
ditional acreage limitations won out, 
at least temporarily. 


CoNnTROL OR DECONTROL 


Following this dispute, ruralists 
and farmers from different parts of 
the country questioned my stand on 
the acreage limitations. They them- 
selves regarded the 160-acre idea as 
obsolete or obsolescent, the relic of 
a nineteenth-century, arbitrary norm 
decided upon by Congress. The an- 
swer, fortunately, was simple. The 
160-acre limitation—320 in California 
to be accurate, because of the com- 
munity property law—had nothing 
to do with the controversy as such. 
The real point at issue was control or 
decontrol of farm size, of concentra- 
tion or decentralization of ownership 
and operation. Besides, in practically 
all irrigated areas 160 acres is quite 
adequate for anything but a large 
business operation. So the ones suf- 
fering hardship under the law were 
the large operators against which it 
was directed. Of course, we recog- 
nized that in other areas, not sub- 
ject to irrigation, or where truck 
farming was the practice, a family- 
type farm unit might mean anything 
from ten to a thousand acres. You 
cannot be arbitrary in these judg- 
ments, but have to study the kev 4 
situation. 

For the sake of convenience the 
question of decentralization ‘of agri- 
culture can be considered under these 
headings: the people, the land, the 
effect on the economy as a whole. 
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Farms in the United States are 
numbered at somewhat over 5,800,- 
000. In 1944 over half of these 
farmers sold or consumed’ per capita 
less than $1,500 worth of products. 
They were definitely at or near a 
bare subsistence level. Twenty-five 
per cent produced less than $600 
worth of goods for sale or consump- 
tion. These are gross incomes, and 
so include payments for seed, ferti- 
lizer and equipment. Of course, 
quite a few of these farmers had to 
seek part-time work elsewhere in or- 
der to supplement their meager cash 
income. This source of revenue is 
not included in the above figures. 

The fact that over half our farm- 
ers did not make a decent living, even 
in a relatively prosperous war year, 
occasions serious reflection. Distri- 
bution of land in itself is evidently 
not the key to a healthy agriculture. 
Other factors have to be considered: 
the preparation of the farm family 
for successful rural living, the capital 
available for investment in the ven- 
ture, the type of land farmed and the 
crops grown. 

As indicated above, size of farm 
is a variable, dependent on a number 
of factors. The important thing is 
that the farm should be of the family- 
type, in size no larger than a family 
can manage during most of the year, 
and large enough to yield a decent 
living. These conditions must be ful- 
filled even though the farmer regard 
his vocation as a way of life and not 
as a business enterprise. Sound de- 
centralist policy must always stand 
for decent family standards of living, 
even though it resist the quest for 
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ever larger incomes which has af- 
fected too many of our farmers. 

It follows that decentralism in 
agriculture, economically speaking, 
must work in two directions, appar- 
ently diverse. Where concentrated 
land holdings and large-scale com- 
mercial farming ventures are in the 
ascendency, the effort must be to 
restrict farm size to that required for 
family support. In areas of marginal 
and sub-marginal farming the em- 
phasis, strangely enough, has to be in 
the opposite direction, to build up 
farms to the size of economical units, 
and in extreme cases actually to move 
families off the land incapable of 
supporting them. But even in the 
latter case, through education, devel- 
opment of local industries and pro- 
motion of rural, non-farm living, the 
objective should be to keep as many 
people as possible out of the already 
congested cities which are a blot upon 
our civilization. 

The emphasis upon economic se- 
curity need not obscure spiritual 
values of family-farm living. It 
merely means that there is a limit 
to the number of family-type farms, 
and that the number is determined by 
availability of suitable land and by 
the ability of the farmers to produce 
efficiently for themselves and for 
markets. The accent is not on effi- 
ciency of production, but upon the 
living standards of the family. It is 
the welfare of the family about which 
we are concerned, and which is the 
ultimate norm for judging land 
policy. By that we mean not only 
rural families but all families, insofar 
as they are affected. 
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I for one believe that the present 
diminution in the total number of 
family farms has its sinister aspects. 
It is partly due, we know, to the com- 
bining of uneconomic farm units into 
manageable farm-type farms. A more 
prominent cause is the increasing of 
acreage on a strictly commercial, 
profit-seeking basis, or because the 
family can now handle the larger 
acreage with mechanized equipment. 
Too many farm economists argue to 
the number of farm units we should 
have from the actual food needs of 
urban consumers. The reasoning 
should go the other way: we want 
as many families engaged in farming 
as can achieve a decent standard of 
living, without detriment to our soil 
resources. And for those who can- 
not or will not engage in full-time 
farming, we want as many living in 
rural areas as possible. Thus the 
stress is laid upon human values. 
For I take it we agree with Warren 
S. Thompson, the population expert, 
that even “the city of the future” is 
not a desirable place to live in, if it 
can be avoided. Certainly congested 
urban living, es we know it, plays 
havoc with cultural and_ spiritual 
values, and with the human person- 
ality. 

In his thought-provoking article, 
“Make Mine Big,” in the Winter, 1948 
issue of The Land, Ladd Haystead 
puts aside the argument that large- 
scale farming tends to ruin the land. 
Thus he brings to the fore the argu- 
ment about the relation of farm size 


to the conservation of natural re- 


sources. 
No reasonable advocate of decen- 
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tralization wants to see resources 
ruined, just to get more people upon 
the land. With the soil gone, their 
livelihood, and food for the nation, 
goes as well. On the other hand, it 
must not be lightly assumed that big- 
time farming can be rendered uni- 
versally conservationist minded. 
Where the emphasis is on profits, 
shortcuts harmful to nature are all 
too common. That is the best argu- 
ment against farming as a business 
enterprise as against farming as a 
way of life. 

Historically, the big farm, in the 
over-all picture, has been a drain 
upon resources. Absentee ownershi 
is common in such cases, and pres 
owners are much more impressed by 
the balance sheet than by the condi- 
tion of the land. The more far- 
sighted of them, admittedly, will see 
that good land management is good 
business and that one cannot afford 
to destroy capital in securing present 
profit. And it must also be admitted 
that some of the worst farming prac- 
tices can be found among sub-mar- 
ginal farmers, trying to make a liv- 
ing out of inadequate soil capital. 
And apart from this, the attachment 
of the small holder to his land often 
proves an obstacle to getting him to 
move elsewhere when his own acreage 
should be retired for conservation 
reasons. 

Nevertheless, the big farm, nor- 
mally speaking, is one where the stress 
1s put upon cash income rather than 
upon conservation of the soil. And 


‘family-type farms, provided they are 


economic units and the owners have 
proper education, will lay more stress 
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on conserving the property from 
which a living is drawn. If the pic- 
ture is slightly askew in contempo- 
rary American agriculture, the rea- 
son may be the overemphasis upon 
exploitation and profit at all levels, 
and the failure to prepare families 
properly for farming as a way of 
life, and to help them suitably finance 
their undertaking. 


Tue Economy as A WHOLE 


Cost of production cannot be the 
sole determining norm of farm effi- 
ciency. We simply must consider the 
effect of any given farming practice 
upon the land, over a long-term 
period. And the welfare of families, 
both rural and urban, is fundamental 
to our thinking. But in line with 
these conditions, efficiency in pro- 
duction and distribution is of grave 
importance in our modern indus- 
trialized civilization. Today, only a 
relatively small number of families 
can earn their living direct from the 
land, even should we reclaim and de- 
velop millions of additional acres. 
The remaining families have to have 
food, and at reasonable prices, 
whether they live in cities or in de- 
centralized communities. This is too 
often forgotten when talking of agri- 
cultural and land policy. It is hardly 
possible to change this basis of eco- 
nomic organization and return to a 
simple farm economy. There are too 


many people to be supported, and — 


the land cannot support them all. 
Ruralists and decentralists will be 
suspect, then, to industrial and urban 
workers so long as they place too 
little stress upon the efficiency factor. 











Analogously, the advocates of so- 
called efficient commercial farming 
will not get popular support for their 
views because they generally under- 
estimate, or minimize the importance 
of sound family living. A middle 
course is necessary. Efficiency in 
production cannot be invoked as a 
reason for putting families off the 
land. It is not an end in itself. So 
farming on the basis of factory effi- 
ciency easily becomes a false ideal, 
hiding grave social disorders. Such 
would be the exploitation of cheap 
labor, mining of the soil, creation of 
a permanently unstable migrant class 
of agricultural workers solely to fill 
seasonal needs. But in warning 
against these dangers, those promot- 
ing decentralized agriculture must be 
on their guard against speaking as if 
a small farm were an end in itself. 
As we indicated above, farm size 
should be a function of family wel- 
fare and of sound land practice. Of 
course, family welfare is to be judged 
in terms of genuine social and spirit- 
ual values as well as in economic 
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terms. Without the former, the very 
quest for economic security may be 
destructive of human personality. 

As one interested in rural living 
primarily from a religious viewpoint 
I would point out that Christian so- 
cial principles demand a healthy en- 
vironment for the family, and as 
widespread distribution of ownership 
of productive property as is con- 
sistent with the general welfare. We 
are neither collectivists, advocating 
joint enterprise for its own sake, nor 
individualists who would let each get 
what he can of the world’s wealth 
without too much concern for the 
other fellow. Consequently, decen- 
tralism, provided it proceeds on a 
sound basis, fully accords with Chris- 
tian social thinking. And decentrali- 
zation of agriculture even more so, 
for the land, ideally, is the place for 
the family to live. How rural re- 
ligious leaders think on the matter, 
at least in general outline, was indi- 
cated several years ago in the state- 
ment “Man’s Relation to the Land.” 
I recommend it to all. 


1Cf. CarHouic Minp, January, 1946, p. 48. 


“The hazards of politics come not from campaigns and elections, as 
might be supposed, but rather from the nature of the creature that engages 
in politics. Ambition, love, jealousy, hate and the many emotions and 
reactions man is heir to frequently affect the course of nation and world 
more than principles or circumstances or events.”—James A. Farley in 


Tue Sicn, August, 1948. 
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Editorials 





Those Public Opinion 
Polls! 


argh the recent political cam- 
paign President Truman insisted 
that there would be many red faces 
in this country the day after the elec- 
tions. Time and again he challenged 
the accuracy of those who predicted 
an overwhelming victory for his op- 
ponent, but they kept to their story. 
Some insisted that the President was 
merely whistling to keep up his cour- 
age, and that the results of the elec- 
tion were a foregone conclusion. 
The most stubborn and outspoken 
of this group were those who con- 
ducted the so-called scientific polls 
of public opinion. When Mr. Tru- 
man challenged their conclusions, 
they became highly indignant and 
practically laughed in derision. They 
were so sure of themselves. Up to 
the very end, the Gallup Poll pre- 
dicted that Mr. Dewey would receive 
49.5 per cent of the vote and Mr. 
Truman 44.5 per cent, and Dr. George 
Gallup publicly defied his critics, 
saying that he couldn’t help it if his 
conclusions were unpleasant to those 
who favored Mr. Truman, but elec- 
tion day would show him to be right. 
He couldn’t have been more wrong. 
The Crossley Poll predicted that 
Mr. Dewey would get 49.9 per cent, 
while the President would get 44.8 
aa of the vote. In late August, 
10 Roper, director of the Fortune 


magazine poll, predicted that the New 
York Governor would receive 52.2 
per cent of the vote, while Mr. Tru- 
man would receive 37.1. Mr. Roper 
stood on these figures to the end of 
the campaign. Weeks beforehand he 
made public that he would take no 
more polls on the question because 
Mr. Dewey was considered so sure of 
election that it was hardly a contest. 

The polls of public opinion had 
made their predictions, and, as Mr. 
Roper had to admit after election, 
they could hardly have been more 
wrong. There were plenty of red 
faces, and a few explanations. But 
the matter was not easy to explain 
away. Needless to say, next to the 
Republican candidates the worst 
losers in this election were the polls 
of public opinion. They have been 
brought down from their high horse. 
Everyone knows that, despite all their 
vaunted claims for scientific accur- 
acy, they can still be wrong. This 
object lesson will be good for their 
humility, of which’ they have had 
very little. How could so many “ex- 
perts” be so wrong? Really, the polls 
helped to make Mr. Truman’s strength 
the nation’s best kept secret. 


From sex to social security, from 
methods of peace to the attitudes 
toward baby-sitting, the American 
public has been subjected to one poll 
after another, sampling, it was said, 
public opinion. Yet many look upon 
the polls as creators rather than samp- 
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lers of public opinion. They have a 
suspicion that instead of showing 
what the public is thinking they 
are helping the public to make up 
its mind—the way the poll wants it 
made up. 

We are not opposed to public opin- 
ion polls. In fact, we feel they serve 
a very useful purpose—if they are 
honestly and _ scientifically taken. 
But we do object to the arrogance 
and the air of infallibility that some 
pollsters have assumed in _ recent 
months. The polls have a place in 
our society, but it would be well if 
they kept to their place. The sting- 
ing embarrassment of being so wrong 
in Tuesday’s election will undoubt- 
edly help them to do so.—THE CaTu- 
OLIC STANDARD AND TiMEs, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Nov. 5, 1948. 


Birth Control and 
Community Chests 


HE ruling of Bishop William J. 

Hafey of Scranton that the Catho- 
lic Charities of the Scranton Diocese 
must withdraw from participation in 
sessions of the Pennsylvania Welfare 
Conference held in Scranton on No- 
vember 3, because the League for 
Planned Parenthood (birth control) 
had been given official recognition 
by the conference, brings to the front 
an issue that it has been apparent 
for some time would have to be 
faced. The Planned Parenthood 
group advocates and promotes prac- 
tices which the Catholic Church 
teaches are intrinsically immoral, be- 
cause they are contrary to the na- 
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tural law. These practices have, in 
the past, been forbidden by civil law 
also and are still forbidden in most 
States, although the birth-control peo- 
ple have for years been trying to get 
the laws repealed and to cloak with 
respectability, under the name of 
“welfare,” what is loathsome and 
debasing. 

It is, of course, a step in the ad- 
vancement of their campaign that 
“Planned Parenthood” gets a place 
in public welfare discussions, along 
with undertakings representing some 
of the finest aspects of civilization— 
aid to the poor and the afflicted, so- 
cial justice, etc. If those arranging 
the welfare conference have so little 
comprehension of the meaning of 
welfare; if they see no distinction 
between the degrading, immoral 
methods of the birth controllers, and 
the elements of true charity which de- 
mand respect for human dignity and 
for God’s laws, then obviously Catho- 
lic social and welfare agencies have 
no place in such a conference. 

The issue is one that has been 
pressing more insistently for atten- 
tion, as the birth controllers grow 
bolder in promoting their cause. 
Sooner or later they will attempt 
to get Community Chest endorsement 
and support, and if they are success- 
ful, the decision will have to be made 
on allowing Catholic agencies to 
share in funds, part of which go to 
promote practices specifically con- 
demned by the Church. At present, 
one Community Chest agency in Pitts- 
burgh, the Irene Kaufman Settlement, 
maintains a birth control clinic, but 
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of the Community Chest appropria- 
tion is used for this clinic. But the 
contact is dangerously and uncom- 
fortably close.—THE PITTSBURGH 
CatHoLic, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 28, 
1948. 


Church Unity Octave 


CRIPTURE and Tradition bear 

ample proof that the center of 
wity is the Chair of Peter and he 
who seeks it elsewhere seeks in vain. 
It was upon St. Peter that Christ 
promised to build His Church as 
upon a rock against which the gates 
of hell should never prevail. It was 
St. Peter whom Satan especially 
sought and for whom Christ especi- 
ally prayed that his faith fail not and 
that being converted he should con- 
vert his brethren. It was to St. Peter 
that Christ entrusted the office of 
shepherding His flock when He was 
about to leave this world for the right 
hand of His Heavenly Father. It was 
to St. Peter, chosen from all the other 
Apostles, that Christ said: “Feed my 
Lambs. Feed my Sheep.” 

Yes, the Chair of Peter is the 
center of unity, and he who seeks it 
elsewhere seeks it in vain. Christ 
Himself established it there, and no 
man or set of men has a right to 
change it. : 

The past few centuries have wit- 
nessed many abortive attempts to un- 
do what Christ has done, but every 
one has been doomed to failure. Self- 
opinionated egoists have arisen at 
different times and in different places 
to give utterance to Lucifer’s non 
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serviam—‘“I will not serve.” And, 
separating themselves from the cen- 
ter of unity, have dragged countless 
hosts of others along with them. 

But when the branch separates 
from the vine it can bear no fruit. 
Christ said that, and experience em- 
phatically proves it. Rebellion against 
divinely constituted authority can 
end only in religious anarchy and 
religious chaos. 

The thousand and one fragmentary 
pieces of a disintegrated Protestant- 
ism are ample proof of the Nemesis 
that has followed upon its boasted 
emancipation from the yoke of obedi- 
ence, which is the counterpart of au- 
thority and the very essence of Unity. 

Thousands and thousands of sin- 
cere and honest religious inquirers 
are now suffering from the banefully 
erosive work which their forefathers’ 
schismatic spirit has effected. They 
have no authoritative voice to teach 
them, they have no sacramental grace 
to help them, they have no Chief 
Shepherd to guide, to direct and to 
lead them. They are outside the 
gates of the “City set upon the Hill,” 
the “City whose Walls are Salvation 
and whose Gates are Peace.” 

Like wandering children they are 
far, far away from home. The night 
is dark and the gloom encircling. 
The voice of the Shepherd is calling, 
ever calling out to them. The Light 
of the World is still shining in the 
darkness, but the darkness—as in the 
is of Christ—does not comprehend 

t. 

From his lonely home on the Vati- 
can hill, the successor of St. Peter, 
whom Christ chose as the Chief Shep- 
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herd of Christendom, looks anxiously 
towards these sheep who have strayed 
from his fold. He recalls the prayer 
of Him Whose Viceregent here on 
earth he is: “That they all may be 
One, as Thou, Father, in Me and I 
in Thee; that they may be One in 
Us.” 


Setting aside the octave from Janu- 
ary 18 to January 25 as Church Unity 
Octave, Our Holy Father issues a 
special appeal to Catholics the world 
over to pray with him that God’s 
grace may enlighten their minds and 
strengthen their wills to leave the path 
of error, to retrace their erring foot- 
steps, to come back to their Spiritual 
Home, to the One Fold and the One 
Shepherd. 


God grant it may be so. Would 
that each one might be able to say 
as Cardinal Newman once said: 


Lead, Kindly Light, amid the en- 
circling gloom 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far 
from home— 
Lead Thou me on! 


So long Thy power hath blest me, 
sure ié still 


Will lead me on, 


“Tremendously significant, if we have wit to read the signs of the times 
aright, is the fact that Human Destiny by de Noiiy and Toynbee’s Study of 
History both reached the rank of best sellers. The first is a strictly scien- 
tific proof that for our biological survival we need Christian values. The 
second is a strictly scientific proof that for social survival we need Chris- 
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O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and 
torrent till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel 
faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and 
lost awhile. 


Then, indeed, could each one say 
with the same eminent Churchman: 
“O long-sought-after, tardily-found 
desire of the heart,—the truth after 
many shadows, the fulness after many 
foretastes, the home after many 
storms. Come to her, come to her, 
poor wanderers, for she it is, and she 
alone, who can unfold the secret of 
your being and the meaning of your 
destiny.” 

No more appropriate feasts for the 
opening and closing of the octave 
could be found in the calendar of 
Mother Church. The chair of St. 
Peter, in which he heard confessions 
in the Catacombs, recalls the con- 
version of the Roman Empire, which 
began with the labors of the first 
Pope. The conversion of St. Paul, 
God’s answer to the prayer of the 
first martyr, St. Stephen, is an in- 
spiring example of the power of 
prayer, even in softening the hardest 
hearts. — THe CaTHoLic Mirror, 
Springfield, Mass., January, 1946. 





tian values.”—Sister Mariella Gable, O.S.B., in the CatHotic MESSENGER, 


July 29, 1948. 
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Challenge to Young Men 


His Houiness, Pore Pius XII 


An address given at St. Peter's in Rome, September 12, 1948, to several 
hundred thousand young men of Italian Catholic Action and Catholic Action 
representatives from 52 nations attending the 80th arniversary of the 
founding of the men’s Italian Catholic Action group. 


ITH full heart We greet you, dear young men of Italy’s Catholic 

Action, as you celebrate today the eightieth anniversary of your found- 
ing. From your ranks, swelled by numerous representatives of many other 
countries, there rises a mighty cry that echoes across the world, over land 
and sea, over valley and mountain—a pledge that soars heavenward: “We 
profess to be Catholic Youth.” It is the expression of a powerful will 
and an adamant resolve: “We desire to actualize the Catholic faith in our 
lives. We desire to preserve for our country her Christian civilization.” 


Vicrory Over THE WorLD 


In these years you have already given repeated proof of the seriousness 
and steadfastness of this profession and this will. We are grateful to you. 
You are Our joy and Our boast. We can but confirm you in your holy 
objectives, recalling to your minds the golden words of the Apostle John: 
“This is the victory that overcomes the world, our faith” (I John, 5,4). 

This must be a triple victory: 

1. It must be a victory over the denial of God, that it may be banished 
from the world. : 

In the religious controversies of our time, it is no longer a question, 
as it was in the past, of this or that truth of the faith, of one or another 
article of the Catholic creed. Today the basic foundations of religion itself 
are attacked and denied: the Church, Christ the Man-God, God Himself. 

It may seem incomprehensible and absurd that this should be so. Has 
there ever been a time until now when the presence of God has manifested 
itself so forcefully—We were almost about to say, so visibly—to human 
reason as at the present? The natural sciences are making astonishing 
progress and each one of their discoveries prompts man to exclaim: “Here 
is the hand of a Creator!” 3 

The growing knowledge of the periodic system of chemical elements, 
the discovery of the corpuscular irradiations of radioactive substances, our 
knowledge of cosmic rays and of the loss of the atom’s free energy in the 
electron rings and the nucleus—all this, and much more besides, demon- 
strates, with a clarity hard to surpass, the mutability of the cosmos, of the 
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universe as such, even down to the subatomic energies of the atom’s nucleus, 
The world is marked with the imprint of mutability, of a beginning and 
an end in time; and with cogent and irresistible voice it bespeaks a 
Creator, completely distinct from the world itself, and by His very nature 
immutable. We were not surprised to read, therefore, that recently a 
great non-Catholic scientist, Max Planck, shortly beforé dying declared 
that the physical world led him to recognize the existence of a personal God. 

And has there ever been a time when the Catholic Church appeared, as 
it does now, a “signum levatum in nationes,”—a standard unto the nations? 
(Is., 11,12). We are witnesses today of formidable changes, more grave, 
perhaps, in their consequences than the fall of the ancient Roman Empire. 
Political powers have radically changed, within and among the peoples of 
the world. Many old dynasties have disappeared one after the other; 
dictators, who dreamed of dominating the world for a millennium, have 
been over-thrown; whole continents are in decline or in ascendancy; the 
social order is undergoing profound transformations. But one institution 
remains steadfast, always unchanging in itself, yet always new and adapted 
to the realities of each age: the Church of Christ, with the strength of the 
truth and grace of which she is the depositary, messenger and dispenser, 
with the steadfastness of faith and constancy of her children. 

Young Catholic men, you desire to be truly and completely what you 
profess. To the irreligion and unbelief by which you are surrounded you 
oppose your firm, living, active faith, And your faith can be firm and 
luminous only if you know it with a knowledge that is clear and intimate, 
not superficial and confused. It is alive if you live according to its teach- 
ings and keep the commandments of God. The young man whose holidays 
are sanctified by his having met whatever task or difficulty lay in his path, 
who goes often to Holy Communion, who is truthful and loyal, who is quick 
to help the needy, who respects girlhood and womanhood and has the 
strength to shut his eyes and his heart to all that is impure in books, 
pictures and films—that young man shows that he does truly possess a 
» living faith. And note well that if faith is not living, neither is it active. 
If others often invest so much energy and effort in the enterprises of the 
evil one, how much greater will have to be your zeal for the cause of God, 
of Christ, of the Church! 


TECHNOLOGY AND THE Dicnity or MAN 


2. The victory must be a victory over matter, in order to reconcile it 
with the spirit. 

Our age is often called the age of technology. With the progress of the 
natural sciences, technology, the aim of which is to apply and use the 
forces of nature, is, with swift and unconstrainable motion, wholly intent 
upon conquering space and time and on making its conquests in every 
field increasingly powerful. It is no wonder, then, that technology too often 
dazzles the mind, especially of youth, which, entirely overcome by its 
fascination, runs the danger of losing the sight and the sense of what is 
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spiritual, supersensible and interior, of what is religious, supernatural 
and eternal. 

And yet, it is precisely the men of the century of technology who have 
more need than ever before of the protective and steadying forces of 
religion. Take fire as an example. Restrained and guided, it is a good, 
an indispensable help to man. But once out of control, it carries death 
and destruction, in annihilating flame, through city and countryside. The 
same is true of technology. A gift of God by its very nature, today’s ultra- 
powerful technology becomes, in the hands of violent men of parties ruling 
with the brutality of force, of omnipotent and oppressor states, a terrible 
instrument of injustice, slavery and cruelty. And in modern warfare it 
intensifies to an intolerable degree the sufferings and torments of the popu- 
lations. On the other hand, restrained and directed by a society which 
fears God, which obeys His precepts and esteems spiritual, moral and 
eternal things incomparably more than the material, technology can bring 
us those blessings for which it was ordained according to the Creator’s 
design. 

Listen well, then, beloved sons, to the cry that rises on all sides to the 
young of this generation: it is up to you to bring to the life you are 
entering, to the State you must help to form, an energy of true religious 
faith so great that the scale of values established by God, the Creator and 
Redeemer, in which matter does not rule but serves, will be conscientiously 
observed, and technology will be subordinated, according to the divine will, 
to man’s dignity and liberty, to his peace and happiness, both earthly and, 
above all, eternal. 7 


Justice AND LovE 


3. It must be a victory over social miseries, that they may be overcome 
with the force of justice and love. 
The social question, beloved sons, is undoubtedly an economic question 


‘ also, but even more than that it is a question which concerns the ordered 


regulation of human society. And, in its deepest sense, it is a moral and, 
therefore, a religious question. As such it may be summed up thus: have 
men—from the individual to the people, and right through to the com- 
munity of peoples—the moral strength to create such public conditions 
that in the life of society there will not be any individuals or any peoples 
who are merely objects, that is to say, deprived of all right and exposed 
to exploitation by others, but all instead will be subjects, that is, having 
a legitimate share in the formation of the social order, and able, according 
to their art or profession, to live happily and tranquilly with sufficient 
means of support, protected effectively against the violences of an egoistic 
economy, in freedom defined by the general welfare, and with full human 
dignity, each respecting his neighbor as he respects himself? 

Will humanity be capable of generating and possessing the moral 
strength to realize such a social order? in any case, one thing is certain: 
that strength can be drawn from one wellspring only, from the Catholic © 
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faith lived to its ultimate consequences and nourished by the supra-human 
streams of grace which the Divine Redeemer bestows on humanity with 
faith itself. One generation alone which believes like this can give the 
human family the peace it longs for. May this be your boast, young 
Catholic men! 

You have before you now, beloved sons, the Catholic’s three great 
offices and duties in the present hour. 

You will fulfill these duties, even insofar as they concern this earthly 
life, only if you are men of supernatural spirit, for whom union with Christ, 
a glorious resurrection and eternal life are worth more than all human 
things. The Catholic world carries within itself an inexhaustible source of 
prosperity and well-being, even in what concerns this earthly life, pre- 
cisely because it does place the eternal above the temporal. If this should 
ever cease to be so, its force would die. 

You will fulfill these duties only if you pray. In fact, only if you 
pray will you be able to remain firm in your faith and to act according to 
that faith in all the circumstances of life. Only a throng of men who pray 
can, in the present bitter struggle between truth and error, between good 
and evil, between the affirmation and the denial of God, achieve the victory. 
Only a throng of men who pray can bring social peace. 

You will be able to fulfill these duties only with a great love. Fight 
hatred, hatred between nations as well as class hatred. Hatred can only 
destroy. Love builds. Against the forces of patience and of love that 
spring from faith in Christ and love for Him, irreligiousness, brutal 
egoism and class hatred must finally be shattered. 


ETERNAL VALUES 


In our times humanity has heard the message of the “revaluation of 
all values” (Umwertung aller Werte). This message has been amply 
verified in the orbit of purely earthly values. But not beyond it. It is 
precisely in these years of economic and social upheaval that religious 
and eternal values have powerfully demonstrated their absolute inde- 
structibility: God and His natural law; Christ and His Kingdom of 
truth and grace; the Christian family, always the same and always the 
backbone and measure of the economic and public order; the sweet sure 
hope of the beyond, of the resurrection and eternal life. 

You know, beloved sons, the mysterious Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 
The second, third and fourth are war, famine and death. Who is the 
first rider who comes on a white steed? “And he who was sitting on it 
had a bow, and there was given him a crown, and he went forth as a 
conqueror to conquer.” (Apoc. 6,2). It is Jesus Christ. The prophet 
evangelist did not contemplate solely the ruins created by sin, war, famine 
and death; he saw also, in the first place, the victory of Christ. In truth, 
the way of the Church through the centuries has been, indeed, a way of 
the cross, but it has also been, in every time, a march of triumph. The 
Church of Christ, the men of faith and of Christian love, are always 








those who, to a humanity without hope, bring light, redemption and peace. 
“Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday and today, yes and forever.” (Hebr., 
13,8). 

Christ is your guide, from victory to victory. Follow Him. And that 
you may remain always faithful to Him, We bestow, with fullness of 
heart, on you and on all the Catholic youth of Italy and of the world Our 
paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


For Peace in Palestine 


(In Multiplicibus Curis) 


His Houiness, Pore Prius XII 


An Encyclical Leiter, dated October 24, 1948, addressed to the Patriarchs, 
Primates, Archbishops, Bishops and other Ordinaries Enjoying Peace and 
Communion with the Apostolic See. 


MONG the many cares which make Us feel the heavy responsibility 

of the Supreme Pontificate at this turning point of history—fraught 
with such important problems for the future of the entire human family— 
a special urgency attaches to those which regard the war now raging in 
the Holy Places of Palestine. 

Indeed We can say to you in all truth, Venerable Brethren, that none 
of Our joys or sorrows can assuage the bitter grief which sears Our soul 
at the thought that the blood of brothers continues to flow freely in the 
land where Christ Jesus shed His blood for the redemption of the whole 
human race; that in the place where first the angels’ message of peace 
broke upon the midnight air and brought light to the minds of men, 
nations should be crossing swords, the sorry plight of the destitute worsen- 
ing every day, fears of the terror-stricken mounting up, and refugees torn 
from their homes by the hundreds of thousands looking for bread, shelter 
and security on the long road of exile. 

A further special reason for the bitterness of Our grief lies in the 
reports which have reached Us that several sacred edifices and charitable 
institutions located near the Holy Places have been seriously damaged; 
whence it is to be feared that the Holy Places themselves, both in Palestine 
and particularly in Jerusalem—the very ground hallowed by the birth, life 
and death of Our Divine Redeemer—may meet with the same sad fate. 

You will not need to be told, Venerable Brethren, that in the present 
crisis, which seems to portend even greater disasters, We have not kept 
this sorrow quietly !ocked up in Our heart. You will know that We have 
taken pains to dc whatever lay in Our power to provide a timely and con- 
clusive solution for this question. 
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You remember, for instance, how before hostilities began, during an 
audience accorded to a group of distinguished Arabs come to render Us 
homage, We plainly told them of Our anxiety about peace in Palestine, 
and stated clearly and solemnly that genuine peace could not be achieved 
by force of arms but only by truth and justice, by a mutual guarantee that 
the rights of all would be respected, by loyalty to the ancient traditions 
notably in matters religious, and by the fulfilment of mutual obligations 
on the part of both sides. 

Once the conflagration had broken out, with the complete impartiality 
proper to an Apostolic Ministry which places Us always above the conflicts 
of human society, We bent Our best efforts, as occasion offered, to the end 
that reconciliation and peace joined with justice might triumph in Pales- 
tine, and the Holy Places remain safe and inviolate. 

At the same time, although appeals for aid continue to reach this 
Apostolic See from the needy of every class and almost every clime, We 
have tried, whenever it was possible, to send supplies to all these war- 
sufferers, making use of Our Delegations in Palestine, the Lebanon and 
Egypt, or giving Our paternal encouragement to sinfilar plans of the 
faithful of other nations. 


Human MEAns INADEQUATE 


But convinced as We are that human means are inadequate for the 
solution of this difficult and complicated problem, We place Our principal 
trust in prayer to the Divine Prince of Peace. That is why We invited 
you, Venerable Brethren, in Our recent Encyclical Letter, Auspicia 
Quaedam,—as We now invite you once more—to join in public prayer 
with the flocks entrusted to your pastoral care, under the patronage of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, for the intention “. . . that the Palestine problem ... 
be justly solved, and that peace and concord be there also happily. restored.” 

It was a solace for Us to know that this appeal of Ours was not ad- 
dressed to you in vain. We are further aware that while We labored and 
prayed earnestly, in company with Our children in Christ all over the 
world, for the orderly and happy solution of the Palestine question, there 
was no lack of men of good will who were sparing no pains and letting no 
danger deter them in an attempt to reach the same objective. It is indeed 
a pleasure to acknowledge and acclaim here publicly their noble work. 

Since today, in spite of all this, the conflict has neither ceased nor 
abated, and its wretched toll of loss and ruin continues to increase, We 
think it opportune to renew Our appeal, fully confident that it will be 
heeded generously and effectively not merely by yourselves, Venerable 
Brethren, but by all Christians as well. 

As We stated to the Sacred College of Cardinals on the second of last 
June,? during an audience in which We shared with them Our deep-felt 
anxiety over this problem, We cannot bring Ourselves to believe that the 


1 Cf. Catuotic Mino, July, 1948, pp. 417-420. 
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whole Christian world could look on with easy indifference or in sterile 
* indignation while that sacred ground, which all approached with tenderness 
Us and kissed with reverence and hearts aflame with love, is devastated by 
Ms the fire and steel of armies, ruined and rent asunder by incendiary bombs 
ha dropped from the air. It seems to Us utterly incredible that those Holy 
pe Places and the very Sepulchre of Jesus Christ could be recklessly destroyed. 
ca We cherish rather the fond hope that the prayers which rise to the 

Omnipotent and All-Merciful God in this cause from Christians all over 
lity the world, together with the noble desires of so many who yearn for truth 
ill and goodness, may really serve to render less rough and arduous for the 
ai statesmen of the world the path which leads to the restoration of justice 
less and peace in Palestine. We further trust that it may be possible to settle 

the question—with the agreement and cooperation of everyone involved— 
his in such fashion that the public and private security of both parties to the 
We dispute may be guaranteed, and spiritual and social conditions created 
at- which make for rightful and genuine prosperity. 
ind 
the “INTERNATIONAL” STATUS 

We are likewise confident that the prayers We have enjoined and the 

noble resolutions of the above mentioned men—which go to show how 

nearly unanimous is mankind’s devotion to those Holy Places—may defi- 
he nitely persuade the assembled peace-makers of the world that the time has 
val come when Jerusalem and its vicinity, where the precious memorials of 
ed the life and death of the Divine Redeemer are preserved, should be ac- 
ia corded and legally guaranteed an “international” status, which in the 
er present circumstances seems to offer the best and most satisfactory pro- 
he tection for these sacred monuments. It will likewise be appropriate that 
Bi this “international” statute provide for the security of pilgrimages to the 
™ Holy Places, for the guarantee of complete freedom in the celebration of 
d- divine worship, and finally for the preservation and safety of age-old tra- 
nd ditions and customs. 
he And God grant that the day may soon dawn when Christians may re- 
re sume their pilgrimages to the Holy Places, there to see more clearly 
no revealed, as they contemplate the evidence of the love of Jesus Christ, Who 
ed gave His life for His brethren, how men and nations may live harmoni- 

ously together, at peace with their world and themselves. 
or With reliance, then, on this hope, as a pledge of heavenly favors and in 
Ve token of Our affection, gladly in the Lord do We impart to you, Venerable 
be Brethren, and to your flocks, as to all who will take this appeal of Ours 
le to heart, Our Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at Castel Gandolfo, near Rome, on the twenty-fourth day of the 
rs month of October in the year nineteen hundred and forty-eight, the tenth 
vf of Our Pontificate. 

2 Cf. CarHoiic Minn, August, 1948, pp. 481-488. 











The Christian in Action 


Statement of the American Hierarchy, November 20, 1948. 


UMAN life centers in God. The 

failure to center life in God is 
secularism—which, as we pointed out 
last year, is the most deadly menace to 
our Christian and American way of 
living. We shall not successfully com- 
bat this evil merely by defining and 
condemning it. Constructive effort is 
called for to counteract this corrosive 
influence in every phase of life where 
individual attitudes are a determining 
factor—in the home, in the’ school, at 
work, and in civil polity. For as man 
is, so ultimately are all the institutions 
of human society. 

To combat secularism, the individual 
Christian must get the full vision of 
Christian truth. It is not divisible. One 
cannot pick and choose from it. Either 
it is accepted as a whole or it counts 
for little in real life. When the Chris- 
tian does get this full vision, he be- 
comes enthusiastic in trying to share 
it with the world about him. It is a 
wonderful vision which gives new mean- 
ing to human life and an impelling 
urge to selfless action. 

The sorry fact is that many, very 
many Christians, see this vision only 
dimly and vaguely and miss its impact 
on reality. They hold themselves to be 
Christians and are accepted as Chris- 
tians, but they have never been thrilled 
by the glory of the truth of Christ in 
action. 


Aset Work or CHaos 


By their apathy they actually abet 
those who work for destruction and 
chaos. They criticize and even deplore 
the decay of morality and the spread 


of corruption in public life, but they 
feel no obligation to do anything about 
it. They simply do not realize that the 
great wonder of Divine Love is that it 
brings the Divine into human life and 
that godliness in living is giving self 
to God. 

The great Christian paradox is that 
to find you must lose, to get you must 
give. Much of the confusion and chaos 
about us is attributable more directly 
to the inaction of Christians than to the 
effectiveness of the feverish efforts of 
the destroyers. The destroyers are 
definitely a minority, and yet the work 
of destruction goes on. The crisis is 
at hand. 

Today every Christian must face the 
full Christian vision and with no 
thought of compromise must seek vigor- 
ously to live it. Every day he must ask 
himself: “What am I doing to build a 
Christian world?” No matter what his 
condition or state, there is much that 
he can do. The reconstruction must 
start with the individual. He must be 
vigorously Christian in thought and in 
action—in the home, in the training 
of his children, in his office or work- 
shop, and in his community. 


RELIGION IN THE HomE 


In the full Christian vision, there is 
the Divine ideal of the home—the basic 
social institution. It is not enough to 
profess the Christian truths of the 
stability and sanctity of the marriage 
bond and to keep in mind the purposes 
of marriage. The Christian must make 
his home holy. It remained for mod- 
ern history to record the first experi- 
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ment in secularizing the home, an ex- 
periment which is at the root of so 
many of our greatest social evils. The 
Christian home must realize the Chris- 
tion ideal. 

The whole atmosphere of the home 
must be impregnated with genuine 
Christian living. The domestic virtues 
must be practiced, and family prayer 
made a daily exercise. It is in the 
home that the children learn their re- 
sponsibility to God and in this respon- 
sibility their duty to others. The home 
is the child’s first school, in which he 
is taught to make the vision of Christian 
truth the inspiration of all living. We 
strongly commend organized effort to 
make the home more truly Christian. 


Catuotic Famiry Lire Bureau 


Our Catholic Family Life Bureau 
plans and offers programs which make 
for a veritable apostolate of the Catho- 
lic home. It is gratifying to see the use 
that is being made of these programs 
by our Catholic lay organizations and 
the spread of this work in our dioceses. 

activities serve as a powerful 
antidote to the venom of secularism and 
withstand its withering effect on piety 
and virtue in the American home. 

All of us are familiar with the prob- 
lems which the family faces in our com- 
plex and maladjusted society. In try- 
ing to solve these problems we must 
not compromise our Christian princi- 
ples. The solution of these problems is 
only a part of the solution of the wider 
social problems of our day. To do their 
part, our homes must be thoroughly 
Christian and must let the glory of 
the full vision of Christian truth illu- 
mine them. 

We know the sacrifices made by our 
people to educate their children in 
schools in which the “superabundant 
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wisdom” is the Gospel of Christ. Catho- 
lic parents closely associate their 
schools with their Christian homes, be- 
cause they know that human living 
must center in God. Year after year 
we are making wider provisions for the 
education of our Catholic youth. 

At a time when secularism has cap- 
tured the minds of very many leaders 
in education, it is heartening that Catho- 
lic parents are becoming more insistent 
in their demand for schools‘in which 
the best standards of instruction and 
training are integrated in the teaching 
of religion. It behooves us to see that 
we enable our schools to work out fully 
the Christian educational ideal. The 
field of higher education in particular 
demands a wider and more active inter- 
est. Our institutions of higher learn- 
ing are the natural training grounds 
for Christian leadership. The ranks 
of Christian leadership will draw re- 
cruits largely from the undergraduate 
schools, but these ranks will not be 
filled without the Christian scholars 
who are formed in graduate schools. 

Perhaps much of the success of the 
secularist is due to the fact that the 
number of excellent Christian scholars 
is inadequate for the needs of our times. 
We ask a deeper appreciation of the 
contribution our institutions of higher 
learning are making to a Christian 
reconstruction of society and we urge 
a more generous support of their work. 
For if we as Christians are to do our 
part in restoring order to a chaotic 
world, Christ must be the Master in 
our classrooms and lecture halls and 
the Director of our research projects. 


RELIGION AND Economic Lire 
Christian principles should be put 
into action in economic life. It is not 
enough to find fault with the way our 
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economic system is working. Positive, 
constructive thought and action are 
needed. 

The secularist solutions proposed by 
eighteenth-century individualism or 
twentieth-century statism issue either in 
perpetual conflict or deadening repres- 
sion. Christian social principles, root- 
ed in the moral law, call insistently for 
cooperation, not conflict; for freedom, 
not repression in the development of 
economic’ activity. Cooperation must 
be organized—organized for the com- 
mon good; freedom must be ordered— 
ordered for the common good. 

Today we have labor partly organ- 
ized, but chiefly for its own interests. 
We have capital or management or- 
ganized, possibly on a larger scale, but 
again, chiefly for its own interests. 
What we urgently need, in the Chris- 
tian view of social order, is the free 
organization of capital and labor in 
permanent agencies of cooperation for 
the common good. To insure that this 
organization does not lose sight of the 
common good, government, as the re- 
sponsible custodian of the public in- 
terest, should have a part in it. 

But its part should be to stimulate, 
to guide, to restrain; not to dominate. 
This is perfectly in line with our Fed- 
eral Constitution, which empowers gov- 
ernment not only “to establish justice” 


but also to “promote the general wel- 
fare.” 


A Constructive Procram 


Catholic social philosophy has a con- 
structive program for this organic de- 
velopment of economic life. Pope Pius 
XI, rounding out the social principles 
formulated by Leo XIII, laid down the 
broad outlines of this program seven- 
teen years ago. In line with that con- 
structive program we advocate freely 
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organized cooperation between the ac- 
credited representatives of capital and 
labor in each industry and in the econ- 
omy as a whole, under the supervision 
but not the control of government. 

The agencies of this freely organized 
cooperation have been called by vari- 
ous names: Occupationa! Groups, Vo- 
cational Groups or, more recently, In- 
dustry Councils. American Catholic 
students of the Social Encyclicals have 
expressed their preference for the name 
“Industry Councils” to designate the 
basic organs of a Christian and Ameri- 
can type of economic democracy into 
which they would like to see our econ- 
omic system progressively evolve. 

This evolution can come only as the 
fruit of painstaking study and effort to 
safeguard, in justice and charity, the 
rightful interests of property and the 
rightful interests of labor in the pur- 
suit of the dominant interest of all, 
which is the common good. 

Such a constructive program of so- 
cial order seems to us to be the answer 
to the questionings of high-minded 
leaders of industry and to the explicit 
proposals of sound and _ responsible 
leaders of organized labor. We bespeak 
for it in these critical times dispassion- 
ate consideration and calm, open dis- 
cussion in an atmosphere of good-will, 
and in a disposition to seek solutions 
by agreement rather than by force, 
whether political or economic. 

We call upon men of religious faith 
and principle, both in management and 
labor, to take the lead in working out 
and applying, gradually if need be, a 
constructive social program of this type. 
For the moral and social ideals which 
it would realize are their heritage. 

The inroads of secularism in civil life 
are a Challenge to the Christian citizen 
—and indeed to every citizen with 
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sential connection between religion and 
good citizenship is deep in our Ameri- 
can tradition. Those who took the lead 
in establishing our independence and 
framing our Constitution were firm and 
explicit in the conviction that religion 
and morality are the strong supports 
of national well-being, that national 
morality cannot long prevail in the 
absence of religious principle, and that 
impartial encouragement of religious 
influence on its citizens is a proper and 
practical function of good government. 

This American tradition clearly en- 
visioned the school as the meeting place 
of these helpful interacting influences. 
The third article of the Northwest Or- 
dinance passed by Congress in 1787, 
reenacted in 1790, and included in the 
Constitutions’ of many states, enjoins: 
‘Religion, morality and knowledge be- 
ing necessary to good citizenship and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” This is our authentic 
American tradition on the philosophy 
of education for citizenship. 

In the field of law our history reveals 
the same fundamental connection be- 
tween religion and citizenship. It is 
through law that government exercises 
control over its citizens for the com- 
mon good and establishes a balance be- 
tween their rights and duties. The 
American concept of government and 
law started with the recognition that 
man’s inalienable rights—which it is 
the function of government to protect 
—derive from God, his Creator. It thus 
bases human law, which deals with 
man’s rights and their correlative duties 
in society, on foundations that are defi- 
nitely religious, on principles that 
emerge from the definite view of man 
as a creature of God. 

This view of man anchors human law 
to the natural law, which is the moral 
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law of God made clear to us through 
the judgments of human reason and 
the dictates of conscience. The natural 
law, as an outstanding modern legal 
commentator has written, “is binding 
over all the globe, in all countries and 
at all times; no human laws are of any 
validity if contrary to this.” Thus hu- 
man law is essentially an ordinance of 
reason, not merely a dictate of will on 
the part of the state. In our authentic 
American tradition this is the accepted 
philosophy of law. 


SECULARISM 1s UN-AMERICAN 


On this basically religious tradition 
concerning the preparation of the citi- 
zen through education and the direc- 
tion of the citizen through law, secular- 
ism has in the past century exercised 
a corrosive influence. It has banned re- 
ligion from tax-supported education 
and is now bent on destroying all co- 
operation between government and or- 
ganized religion in the training of our 
future citizens. It has undermined the 
religious foundations of law in the 
minds of many men in the legal pro- 
fession and has predisposed them to 
accept the legalistic tyranny of the 
omnipotent state. It has cleverly ex- 
ploited, to the detriment of religion 
and good citizenship, the delicate prob- 
lem of cooperation between Church and 
State in a country of divided religious 
allegiance. 

That concrete problem, delicate as 
it is, can, without sacrifice of principle, 
be solved in a practical way when good- 
will and a spirit of fairness prevail. 
Authoritative Catholic teaching on the 
relations between Church and State, as 
set forth in Papal Encyclicals and in 
the treatises of recognized writers on 
ecclesiastical law, not only states clearly 
what these relations should normally 
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Examining, in the full perspective 
of that teaching, the position which 
those who founded our nation and 
framed its basic law took on the prob- 
lem of Church-State relations in our 
own country, we find that the First 
Amendment to our Constitution solved 
that problem in a way that was typi- 
cally American in its practical recogni- 
tion of existing conditions and its evi- 
dent desire to be fair to all citizens of 
whatever religious faith. 


To one who knows something of his- 
tory and law, the meaning of the First 
Amendment is clear enough from its 
ewn words: “Congress shall make no 
laws respecting an establishment of 
religion or forbidding the free exercise 
thereof.” The meaning is even clearer 
in the records of the Congress that 
enacted it. Then, and throughout Eng- 
lish and Colonial history, an “establish- 
ment of religion” meant the setting up 
by law of an official Church which 
would receive from the government 
favors not equally accorded to others 
in the cooperation between government 
and religion—which was simply taken 
for granted in our country at that time 
and has, in many ways, continued to 
this day. Under the First Amendment, 
the Federal Government, could not ex- 
tend this type of preferential treatment 
to one religion as against another, nor 
could it compel or forbid any state to 
do so. 


If this practical policy be described 
by the loose metaphor “a wall of sepa- 
ration between Church and State,” that 
term must be understood in a definite 
and typically American sense. It would 
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be an utter distortion of American his 
tory to make that piaciical 
policy involve the indifference to re 
ligion and the exclusion of cooperation 
between religion and government im 
plied in the term “separation of Church 
and State” as it has become the shib 
boleth of doctrinaire secularism. 


Guu wi 


Victories OF SECULARISM 


Within the past two years secularism 
has scored unprecedented victories in 
its opposition to governmental encou 
ragement of religious and moral train- 
ing, even where no preferential treat- 
ment of one religion over another is 
involved. In two recent cases, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
adopted an entirely novel and omin- 
ously extensive interpretation of the 
“establishment of religion” clause of 
the First Amendment. This interpreta- 
tion would bar any cooperation between 
government and organized _ religion 
which would aid religion, even where 
no discrimination between religious 
bodies is in question. 

This reading of the First Amendment, 
as a group of non-Catholic religious 
leaders recently noted, will endanger 
“forms of cooperation between Church 
and State which have been taken for 
granted by the American people,” and 
“greatly accelerate the trend toward 
the secularization of our culture.” 


Reluctant as we are to criticize our 
supreme judicial tribunal, we cannot 
but observe that when the members of 
that tribunal write long and varying 
opinions in handing down a decision, 
they must expect that intelligent citi- 
zens of a democracy will study and 
appraise these opinions. The Journal 
of the American Bar Association, in a 
critical analysis of one of the cases in 
question, pertinently remarks: “The 
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traditionally religious sanctions of our 
law, life and government aic challenged 
by a judicial propensity which deserves 
the careful thought and study of law- 


yers and people.” 


Locic, History I¢norep 


Lawyers trained in the American 
tradition of law will be amazed to find 
that in the McCollum case the majority 
opinions pay scant attention to logic, 
history, or accepted norms of legal 
interpretation. 

Logic would demand that what is 
less clear be defined by what is more 
clear. In the present instance we find 
just the reverse. The carefully chiselled 
phrases of the First Amendment are 
defined by the misleading metaphor 
“the wall of separation between Church 
and State.” This metaphor of Jeffer- 
son specifies nothing except that there 
shall be no “established Church,” no 
state religion. All the rest of its con- 
tent depends on the letter of the law 
that sets it up and can in the concrete 
imply anything from the impartial co- 
operation between government and free 
religious bodies (as is Holland and 
traditionally in our own country) all 
the way down to bitter persecution of 
religion (as in France at the turn of 
the century). As was pointedly re- 
marked in a dissenting opinion: “A 
tule of law cannot be drawn from a 
metaphor.” 


EXAMPLE OF JEFFERSON 


A glance at the history of Jefferson’s 
own life and work would have served 
as a warning against the broad and de- 
vastating application of his “wall of 
separation” metaphor that we find in 
this case. The expression first appears 
in a letter written by Jefferson in 1802 
and, significantly enough, in a context 
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that makes it refer to the “free exercise 
of religion” elense rather than to the 
“establishment of religion” clause of 
the First Amendment. 

Twenty years later Jefferson clearly 
showed in action that his concept of 
“separation of church and state” was 
far different from the concept of those 
who now appeal to his metaphor as a 
norm of interpretation. As the rector 
of the State University of Virginia, Jef- 
ferson proposed a system of coopera- 
tion between the various religious 
groups and the university which goes 
far beyond anything under considera- 
tion in the case at hand. And Mr. 
Madison, who had proposed the First 
Amendment and who led in carrying it 
through to enactment by Congress, was 
one of the visitors of the University of 
Virginia who approved Jefferson’s plan. 

Even one who is not a lawyer would 
expect to find in the opinion of the 
Court some discussion of what was in 
the mind of the members of Congress 
when they framed and adopted the 
First Amendment. For it would seem 
that the intent of the legislator should 
be of capital importance in interpret- 
ing any law when a doubt is raised as 
to the objective meaning of the words 
in which it is framed. 


“EsTABLISHMENT OF RELIGION” 


In regard to the “establishment of 
religion” clause, there is no doubt of 
the intent of the legislator. It is clear 
in the record of the Congress that 
framed it and of the State Legislatures 
that ratified it. To them it meant no 


official Church for the country as a 
whole, no preferment of one religion 
over another by the Federal Govern- 
ment—and at the same time no inter- 
ference by the Federal Government in 
the Church-State relations of the indi- 
vidual States. 
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The opinion of the Court advances 
no reason for disregarding the mind of 
the legislator. But that reason is dis- 
cernible in a concurring opinion ad- 
hered to by four of the nine judges. 
There we see clearly the determining 
influence of secularist theories of pub- 
lic education—and possibly of law. 
One cannot but remark that if this 
secularist influence is to prevail in our 
Government and its institutions, such a 
result should, in candor and logic and 
law, be achieved by legislation adopted 
after full, popular discussion and not 
by the judicial procedure oi an ideo- 
logical interpretation of our Constitu- 
tion. 

We, therefore, hope and pray that 
the novel interpretation of the First 
Amendment recently adopted by the 
Supreme Court will in due process be 
revised. To that end we shall peace- 
fully and patiently and perseveringly 
work. 

We feel with deep conviction that for 
the sake of both good citizenship and 
religion there should be a reaffirmation 
of our original American tradition of 
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free cooperation between government 
and religious bodies—cooperation in. 
volving no special privilege to any 
group and no restriction on the reli- 
gious liberty of any citizen. 

We solemnly disclaim any intent or 
desire to alter this prudent and fair 
American policy of government in deal- 
ing with the delicate problems that have 
their source in the divided religious 
allegiance of our citizens. 

We call upon our Catholic people to 
seek in their faith an inspiration and a 
guide in making an informed contri- 
bution to good citizenship. We urge 
members of the legal profession in par- 
ticular to develop and apply their spe- 
cial competence in this field. We stand 
ready to cooperate in fairness and 
charity with all who believe in God 
and are devoted to freedom under God 
to avert the impending danger of a 
judicial “establishment of secularism” 
that would ban God from public. life. 
For secularism is threatening the re 
ligious foundations of our national life 
and preparing the way for the advent 
of the omnipotent state. 
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